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BY 8. A. G, 


Would that I were a little bird! 
I'd fly far over the sea, 
And gather up the choicest gems, 
Aud bring them back to thee, my love, 
And bring them back to thee. 
I'd treasure up the rich perfume 
From Persian gardens fair, 
Distilled by Eastern dews and sun, 
And unto thee would bear, my love, 
And unto thee would bear. 
The sweetest song that mortals sing, 
Or bird on airy wing, 
I'd catch upon the quivering air, 
And unto thee would bring, my love, 
And unto thee would bring. 
The brightest smile that e’er adorned 
The face of gracious Queen, 
1 would enshrine in casket rare, 
And bear to thee, unseen, my love, 
And bear to thee unseen. 
i'd seek the dell where fairies dwell, 
Their sylvan haunts explore; 
Their airy graces I'd embalm, 
And bring to thee in store, my love, 
And bring to thee in store. 
The sweetest thought that ever sprung 
From heart of childhood pure, 
The aroma of maiden’s prayer, 
I would for thee secure, my love, 
I would for thee secure. 
Where foot of mortal never trod 
I'd wing my eager flight; 
The mystic charm of nature seek, 
To give thee new delight, my love, 
To give thee new delight 
But far more rare, more pure, more sweet, 
Art thou, fair one, to me; 
Aye, riches, fame or precious gems 
Are not so dear as thee, my love, 
Are not so dear as thee. 
Boston, Mass. 
- de 
GOD’S TIME. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Grand is the leisure of the earth; 
She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 
But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while he sits whose name is Love, 
And waits, as Noah did the dove, 
To see if she would fly to him. 
He waits for us while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings, 
On the dark floods and water springs 
The ruined world, the desolate sea, 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, He waits sublime 
Unto the fullness of the time 
Decreed from His eternity. 





TESTED BY TIME. 


In Mr. Emerson's new and delightful vol- 


ume of essays, it is pleasant to read, in his 


“Phi 
a pas- 
atti 
He 


second 


address before the Harvard College 
Beta Kappa” society (July 18, 1867,) 
sage which seems to re-affirm his old 
tude on the Woman Suffrage question 
Says, at the beginning of the very 
paragraph: 

“Observe the marked ethical gravity of 
the innovations urged or adopted. The new 
claim of woman to a political status is it- 
self an honorable testimony to the civiliza- 
tion which has given her a civil status new 
in history. Now that, by an increased hu- 
manity of law, she controls her property, 
she inevitably takes the next step to her 
share in power,” Emerson's ** Letters and So- 
cial Aims, p. 186. 

After reading this, | found myself turn 
ing back to the list of signers to the call for 
the first ‘‘National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention,” held at Worcester, in 1850. So 


little did the signers to that call appreciate | 


its historic interest that neither the call 
itself nor the list of signers were published 
in the pamphlet report, though both were 
preserved in an appendix to the report of 
the following year. There were ‘ninety 
and nine” of these signers, comprising thir- 
ty-three from eleven from 
Rhode Island, seventeen from New York, 
eighteen from Pennsylvania, one from 
Maryland and nine from Ohio. The list in- 
cluded some who have since passed away, 
as Gerrit Smith, Samuel J. May, Charles F. 
Hovey, James Mott and Harriot K. Hunt. 
It included others who are still activ ely en- 


Massachusetts, 











gaged in the same agitation: 
(who headed it), Lucretia Mott, W. L. Garri- 
son, A Bronson Alcott, Oliver wee 
Charles K. Whipple, Abby K. Fosier, Eliz- 
abeth C. Stanton, and myself. It also in- 
cluded some who, although now less devoted 
te this particular agitation, are unchanged 
in their convictions, so far as is known; of 
this clast Wendell Phillips is one, and it 
may be inferred from the 
that Mr. Emerson is another. William 
Henry Channing in England is, I suppose, 
another, 

It is interesting to notice that in sixteen 
cases—making in all thirty-two persons, or 


above 


nearly one-third of the whole number, this | 


call is signed by husbands and wives con 
jointly. This refutes the theory that it 
originated, hereabouts at least, inany recog- 
nized antagonism between the But 
the most noticeable point that occurs, in 
reading the list, is the fact that all the nine 
ty and nine still ‘safely lie in the shelter of 
the fold” as in Mr. Sankey’s hymn. There 
are names not otherwise conspicuous, and 
whose present attitude is to me unknown. 
But not one of the number has ever, so far 
as I am aware, publicly recanted the opin 
ions which led to that call. If any of 
them have really changed their position, 
they have folded their tents like the Arabs. 
After twenty-five years of increased light 
upon the subject not one—so far as 1 know 
—has openly or avowedly withdrawn adhe- 
sion from this movement. 

The student of history will find that the 
other reforms of that day fared very differ- 
ently. The great Fouricrite agitation which 
had lately been attracting to itself far more 
attention than the despised ‘Woman's 
Rights” movement did, has long since dis- 
appeared, leaving only a few memorials, in 
the shape of communists or associationists 
or labor-reformers, behind. The temper- 
ance movement has seen some of the same 
men ardently agitating, in successive years, 
for and against the prohibitory law. The 
anti-slavery movement itself had its apos- 
tates up to the very time of the war, afd 
how could we expect that the Woman's 
Suffrage movement should fail to have 
them’ That it has not had them—or has 
had none that was conspicuous—so that we 
have been spared the pain of finding in the 
opposing ranks those who have formerly 
stood by our side—this is a great satisfac 
tion. And it is also a proof of the vitality 
and permanence of our enterprise, and a 
thought of encouragement to carry with us 


into the Ne Ww Yes ar. T. W. 
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WOMEN IN JOURNALISM, 


scXCS. 


The following facts relate not so much to 
the position of the women of to-day in Jour- 
nalism as to the part they have taken in its 
past history. To-day their position is ree- 
ognized and well-secured; and journals 
published, controlled, edited and managed 
by women stand second to none in order of 
ability and typographical appearance. La 
dies stand prominent everywhere as literary, 
theatrical and musical reviewers, as political 
correspondents from the national capital, 
as fashion reporters from the metropolis, 
and as writers on social subjects from and 
between all the larger cities. Further than 
this, they are found as reporters of all na 
tional out-door games, of races—as well 
those by water as by land; and the best au 
thority in New York city to-day upon mat 
ters of live stock is a lady reporter. 

But by many this is regarded as a special 
feature of the journalism of to-day, and 
many of the friends of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL point to its establishment with pride as 
the inauguration of a new idea in newspa 
perdom, On the contrary, the connection 
of women with journalism is as old as the 
history of journalism itself, and the paper 
referred to is, but its latest developement, 
perfected according to the progression of the 
The following facts will bear out the 
truth of our assertion. 

Credit is due to Queen Elizabeth for the 
first printed newspaper, the English Mer- 
published July 23, 1588. The first 
daily newspaper printed in the English lan 
guage, the Duily Courant, was established 
by Elizabeth Mallet, in London, in 1702. 
This was in the reign of Queen Anne, by 
whom the enterprise was encouraged. The 
first regular newspaper printed in France, 
the Gazette de France, 1631, was sold in the 
streets principally by women; and to-day, in 
Paris, nearly all the Avosqgues, where the dai- 
ly newspapers are sold, are presided over 
by women. Even in our own larger cities 
women and girls may seen acting 
newspaper venders, or, as all males of the 
same profession, whatever their are 
news-boys, I suppose we should say news- 
girls. In upper Canada this is rather the 
rule than the exception. During the con- 
finement in the pillory of Benjamin Harris, 


age. 


curie, 


be 


as 


age, 


as L W 'y Stone 


passage | 


in England, about 1680, 
Protestant Petition, 
business, 


| for publishing a 
Upon the death of James Franklin, broth- 
| 
| 
' 
| 


his wife continued his 


er of Benjamin Franklin, in 1735, his pa- 
the Rhode Island Gazette, published at 
Newport, was conducted by his widow un- 
tila son becoming of age assumed posses- 
sion and control. Finding the duties of the 
position more arduous than he had expect- 
ed, this later Franklin suddenly left home, 
when his now aged mother immediately 
moved again to the head, and issued the pa- 
per regularly This lady is de- 
scribed by the chroniclers as being a wo 
man of vast energy, industry, and great ex 
| perience. George Webb, who published a 
| paper contemporary with Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s first newspaper, received from a wo 
| man the funds to purchase his time from his 
employers as well as to establish his paper. 
; The third newspaper in the American colo 
| nies, the American Weekly Mereury,was con- 
| ducted for several years by Mrs. Bradford, 
the widow of its first publisher. Clemen- 
tina Rind published the Gazette in Virginia, 
1773; and the same paper, one of the only 
two established in Virginia 
prior to the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, was, after 1775, conducted by Augus 
tine Davis and John Clarkson. The Boston 
News-Letter, founded in 1704, when Boston 
had a population of but eight thousand, the 
first sheet of which was taken from the 
press by Chief Justice Sewall to show to 
President Willard, of Harvard University, 
as a wonderful curiosity, was published and 
conducted by Margaret Draper from 1774 
to 1776, upon the death of Charles Crouch, 
who established the Gazette and Country 
Journal at Charleston, $8. C., in 1780, Mary 
Crouch, his widow, removed with the type 
to Salem, Mass., and there started a Gazette 
which, we believe, is still in existence. 
Elizabeth Holt published the New York 
aneneey in eet, Tolding” at the~egme time 
the | ion Of printer’ dy Pate. NA fter- 
wards’ T behas Gre enleaf purehaseds this 
paper, and after his de: =3 in 1798, his whl- 
ow 1h ished both al daily lad 3mMni syeckity 
r some time. > / 
ceteie, “f York, Censor ah i e 
i ‘Phy Laidaprise 
first seem fail; as.tirefe was 
way of getting “= weekly mail and news 
from Buffalo to that city. The road over 
which it must come*was rough and almost 
impassable, and could be traveled only on 
foot or on horseback. But an energetic 
person was found, who engaged to carry the 
mails through once a week, and did so until 
a regular mail was established in 1823. 
This was a woman. The Lowell Offering 
was established in 1840, at Lowell, Mass., 
by the factory girls of that city; and was 
filled exclusively with their own produc- 
tions. Miss Cornelia M. Walter had edi- 
torial charge of the Boston Transeript in 
1842, and Lydia Maria Child was one of 
the leading editors of the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard during the same year. Before that, this 
latter lady had been one of the finest wri- 
ters on the Boston Courier. The first person 
advertised to ‘‘write for the New York 
Ledger” was Mrs. Sigourney, in 1853; and 
Fanny Fern, in 1855, gave this paper its 
first push towards prosperity. Mrs. M. 
Elizabeth Green was for many years, and 
for aught we know to the contrary, may 
still be editor and (wo) manager of the Quin- 
| cy (Mass.) Patriot. 
| Miss P iney W. Forsythe, with two sisters, 
| all practical printers, in 1868 succeeded her 
father as editor and proprietor of the Liber- 
ty (Mass.) Harper's Bazar Nas 
been, its inception in 1867, under the 
management of Miss Mary L. Booth. Mrs. 
Jane G. Swisshelm is of the oldest, 
journalists this country, and Farny. 
Wright Tammany Hall politiéal*; 
newspaper writer in 1829. An invitation of 
York Press Club, under date of 


per, 
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as before. 
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newspapers 


lished 


to 





y 1 dvocat 4 
since 


one 
in 
was a 
| the New 
Nov. 
Alice Cary, Jennie C. Croly, Mary L. 
Booth, Mary Kyle Dallas, Shirley Dace, | 
Mary Clemmer Ames, Lucia G. Calhoun, 
and Charlotte E. Wilbour, along with 
Whitelaw Reid, Oliver Johnson, John Rus 
sell Young, James Parton and others. 

The late Frederic Hudson, to whom we 
are indebted for many of these facts, says, 
| in his History of Journalism, that the art 
| of printing choice historical engravings and 





| the excellent specimens seen upon many of | 


| the National Bank Bills (by those so fortu- 
| nate as to obtain glimpses of them) received 
| its first impulse and encouragement from 
the steel and colored engraving and fashion 
plates of the earlier Ladies’ Magazines. 
A gentleman who was for many years edi- 
tor of the New York J/era/d and a recog 
nized authority upon journalism said, speak- 
ing of aclass of newspapers of which he 


| took the WomaAn’s JOURNAL as a represen- 


no | 


| tative—‘They talk to 





| 





| 
| 


E 
| 
| 


12, 1869, is signed with the names of | 





the millions. The y 
are active and persistent workers, full of 
poetry and poverty, boldness and beauty, 
independence and impudence, pouts and 
persuasiveness, in pushing their plan of re 
form before the monster public.” 

In presenting these facts, culled from 
many, we have but endeavored to note the 
most positive that could be found, remem 
bering 

“That where one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four aré as valid as four dozen,’ 


but we think that enough have been given 
to prove that women have ever been, even 
as they now are, foremost in upholding and 
extending the developement and progress 
of ‘the art preservative of arts.” 
ELLA Prentiss UPHAM. 
Washington, D.C. 
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LETTER FROM COLORADO. 


The love of money might have been the 
root of all evil when Paul wrote to Timo- 
thy from Laodicea, but I think if Paul were 
here, writing from Colorado to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, he would be obliged to ae- 
knowledge that the love of, and the search 
for gold in Colorado had been productive of 
both good and evil. 

No one can come here and ride through 
these wild canons, with towering moun- 
tains on either side, without a feeling of 
gratitude toward those men who left civili- 
zation behind, crossed the barren plains, 
and plunged into the mountains and gorges 
in search of gold. They opened the way 
for lovers of nature to come after and en- 
joy the beauty and grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery. They learned that the pure 
air of these mountains would cure diseased 
lungs after all known remedies had failed. 
Everywhere one meets people who would 
never have left luxurious homes but for 
the hope of regaining health, or at least, of 
securing a longer lease of life. 

One lady told me she had little 
living to reach the territory when she left 
her Eastern home; but, for the sake of a 
dear child already fatherless, she resolved 
to make the effort, and, to-day, after two 
years residence in this climate, 
strong and healthy, and is doing more busi- 
ness than many men who do not profess to 
be invalids. 

Nothing short of the love of gold and 
the hope of securing it, would ever have 
built roads in such fearful places, and have 
made these mountsins accessible to invalids 
and pleasure-seckers. The 
sees here are the evidences of failure and 
disappointment. It needs no tongue to tell 
the story of hopes that were never realized, 
of fortunes spent in the vain desire for more. 
Not only the rude cabin of the miner, but 
large and expensive mills, built in reckless 
and extravagant haste, are now abandoned 
and useless. 

I asked a gentleman, who pointed out 
one of the largest mills I had seen in the 
mountains as the gulf in which his fortune 
was swallowed up: ‘‘Why do you suffer all 
this machinery to lie idle?) Why not re- 
move it to some place where the mines are 
paying welly” “‘Ah!” he replied, ‘‘Why not? 
that is where the trouble lies. It is utterly 
worthless brought here, when it cost thou- 
sands of dollars to transport it across the 
plains, just because we were in such wild 
haste to get rich that we never stopped to 
find out what we wanted.” 

On the other hand, there is no doubt but 
many rich mines have been developed, and 
many men have made fortunes here. New 
towns are springing up here and_ there. 
We visited one, only a year and a half old; 
in that short time eight or nine miles of 
road had been built through, over, and 
around the mountains; all the material for 
huilding Purposes, aS well as, house boll 
: ceeds, proyisions and ¢ everyehir’ enéetssyry 
to’contfortaBle livitfgs liad beth dratvn’ oter 
that road: sang Now, they; latve a town of 
more.{kur fives bundy edd Inbate: ants, witha 
schoolhouse, use d also” for a church, and a 
new hall, ope ated? tin’ the first time to the 
public on the Sc Gasion of my lecture. Let 
lady suppose this was an out-of-the- 
way place to go to give a lecture, for the 
latest style of pinned-back dresses had 
reached there long before me, bes the fash- 
ion magazine lay on the hotel table. It is 
just possible some of our lady speakers 
might have thought the rough walls and 
rougher seats of the hall rather uninviting, 
but they were soon forgotten in contemplat- 
ing the audience me. It was my 
first appearance in a mining town, and I 
had expected that some rough specimens of 
humanity might be in attendance; but I was 
escorted to the hall in as gentlemanly a 
manner, and introduced to as intelligent an 
audience, in as well-chosen language, as if 
it had been a New England town and our 
model presiding officer upon the platform. 

Denver, M. W. C. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


STEPHEN, youngest daugh- 
died on Sunday, the 28th 


Mrs. Lesiie 
ter of Thackeray, 
ult. 

Mme RenNnNIGER, an English lecturer and 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, is coming 
over to give addresses in this country. 

QUEEN Vicrorta personally conducts a 
Sunday school for the children connected 
with Windsor Castle. 

Mrs. M. V. Dup.ey,of Milwaukee, Wis., 
is the editor of a newspaper named The 
Spectroscope, in that city. 

Mrs, Fioop, of Algonac, Mich., has been 
left a fortune of $500,000 by a rich English 
relative. 

The Princess Lovrse is a most accom 
plished needlewoman, not only in copying 
the work of others, but in designing work 
of her own. She is absorbed in her art 
studies all the day long. 

Miss Rosa MULHOLLAND, a talented Lrish 

has written ‘“‘The story of Jesus— 
and Saviour,” which is highly com- 
The book is illustrated with 
Saviour’s life. 


author, 
Prince 
mended. 
twelve scenes in our 

Mrs. —, an eccentric old woman of 
Fort Lee, N. J., who had not allowed any 
body to Joe her house for many years, has 
just died, leaving an estate of $25,000, for 
which an heir is wanted. 

Mrs. Scuneviy, of Pennsylvania, is 108 
years old, and remembers seeing Washing- 
ton, in 1790, looking at ground fora national 
Capital, and seeing, in 1791, a snow storm 
which was so deep that people rode over 
the tops of houses. 

Miss Fannie E. Town&ey, the woman 
evangelist, has elosed her labors at Walling 
ford, where sixty persons hive been con- 
verted under her preaching. She has been 
presented by the people there with a $20 
Bible and $125 in money. 

Miss Lucy Evans, of the Senior Academ 
ic class, lowa State University, a resident of 
West Liberty, is prominently mentioned as 
a candidate for the position of engrossing 
clerk in the lower branch of the Legislature, 
which meets at Des Moines next month. 

Miss Mary CARPENTER is pursuing her 
good work in India, She intends establish 
ing female educational institutions at Kara 
chi and Hyderabad; will make a tour 
through Southern India for educational 
purposes, thence through the Northwestern 
Provinces—returning to Bombay in March. 
Miss Carpenter is certainly indefatigable in 
her work, and seems to be one of those who 
have a genius for doing good. 

Mrs. CLEMENTINA EmILy HARRISON 
writes to the Zimes from East Bergholt 
Lodge, Suffolk: ‘I am informed by Miss 
CAROLINE BLACK, only daughter of Byron’s 
‘Maid of Athens,’ that the death of her 
mother has left her without the means of 
livelihood. By making this fact publicly 
known, could not the interest that has been 
felt for the mother be transférred to the 
daughter, sothat she might be relieved from 
the responsibility of the rent of the house 
she now occupies, and which is left on her 
hand?,” 

Mrs. Susan P. Bowen, at Charleston, 
8. C., afew days since, closed a noteworthy 
life. The daughter of James L. Petigru, 
one of the leading citizens of South Caroli 
na, half a century ago, she married Henry 
King, representative of another prominent 
Charleston family, and was long one of the 
leaders of society. But the rebellion, and 
her father’s and husband’s death, reduced 
her to poverty, and she sought work in one 
of the departments at Washington. Here 
Congressman Bowen of South Carolina fell 
in love with her and married her, though 
he had another wife living, and the circum- 
stances of the bigamist’s leaving Congress 
to avoid expulsion will be reealled. Her 
family became estranged from her during 
this period, but they were reconciled before 
her death. en 

Kate Corry, a character well-known to 
Newburyport people, has just died at the 
almshouse where she had been for thirty 
seven years. Her father, Lemuel Coffin, 
was a revolutionary soldier, and was in the 
body-guard of Gen. Washington. He was 
a Wealthy shoe-dealer, after the war, and 
his daughter was the belle of the South end. 
But the parents died, the fortune was lost, 
and the beautiful girl, not knowing how to 
work and holding Dr. Holland’s theory that 


every woman ought to be supported, made 
the strange choice of throwing herself upon 


the charity of the town, Thus she has 
lived until the age of eighty-three, receiving 
callers with the air of a lady, which charm- 
ed all, even in her old age. Her cousin, 
Capt. Abel Coffin, brought the Siamese 
twins to this country. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF MRS. MORRELL. 


Jostonians are surfeitea with things good 
for the soul. If they do not suffer from a 
mental dyspepsia, then it clearly 
them possessed of a good capacity for the 
assiwilation of Spiritual food. By day, as 
well as by night. tempting viands are of- 
fered, and unable from any cause 
whatever to partake of them, usually find, 
when teo late, how mcuh they have lost. 

[ trust there will not be many so unfor- 
tunate, Historic Paintings 
now on exhibition in Boston, as among their 
lost opportunities. They are the work of a 
New England woman, Mrs. Imogene Rob- 
inson Morrell. These worthy fruits of her 
genius, the result of fifteen years of study 
in foreign lands. she brings with loyal de- 
votion to her native land. They do not 
need the approving criticism of the New 
World, to establish their claim as works of 
art, par excellence for they have already re 
ceived this fram artists not given to vain 
praise, such as Hugues, Merle, Isadore Bon- 
heur, Tony Roberts Fleury, 
others equally well known. 

These pictures are not to be enjoyed, as 
so many good things are, by Boston alone. 
They have a place assigned them in the art 
department of the Centennial Building in 
Philadelphia, and there, tens of thousands 
Will possess them by right of memory, and 
treasure them as a joy forever. Every wo- 
man will be gratified that this speciality of 
art, so rarely touched by woman, has been 
handled in so masterly a manner, by their 
OWN SEX, tinds new delights, every 
time, A rare natural landscape 
upon, so with Mrs 
oftener they are and the 
fully they are studied, the 
to admire in them. 

“The First Battle of the Puritans” is, like 
its camponion piece, eight feet by nine, and 
it can but have an especial historic interest 
now, When we are all in the gvé ervre to re- 
fresh our memories upon the heroic deeds 
of our Puritan forefathers 

To enjoy this picture to its fullest extent 
we need to review Longfellow’s description 
of the March of Miles Standish. This scene 
is taken where the Indian encampment is 
‘pitched in the edge of a meadow, between 
the sea and the forest.” A central figure 
resolute and defiant, stands Miles Sjandish. 
Far above him in hight, yet cringing to him 
in spirit, stands by him with folded arms, 
Hobomok the interpretor, At his feet on 
the ‘“‘tlowers of the meadow,” lie dead and 


proves 


those 


as to count the 


and a score of 


as one 
ix gazed 
Morrell’s pictures, the 
seun, 


more care- 


more one finds 


dying the brave sachem Wattawawat, and 
the braggart Peeksuot, who clutches the 
greensward, “Seeming in death to hold 


back from his foe the land of his fathers. 
The squaws, seem under cover of the wig- 
Wames, are crouching with fear, and conster- 
nation is depicted upon every face, 
that pf a helpless papoose strapped into its 
basket, leaning against the wigwam, all un- 
conscious of the danger surrounding it. 
The ornementation upon their costumes and 


save 


weapons, as most carefully worked out. 
There is one thing that would have added 
to the savage horror, and that is his war | 


point. 

During the seige of Paris, this picture of 
Mrs. Morrell’s was well under way, when 
the home in which she was bom 
barded; the walls fell, and with them con- 
signed to ruin went the canvas upon which 
she had spent already, vears of study on la 


resided 


bor. Nothing remained but to begin the 
work anew. 

1 remember what our worthy sculptor, 
Hart. once said, “that no artist ever did 


more than one original thing; all else was 
But Mrs. Morrell has certainly 
not repeated herself in her ‘Washington 
Welcoming the Provision The 
group of horses. upon which the Father of 
and his Staff are mounted are 


repitition.” 
Trains.” 


his Country 
alone 
of Landseer. 

We were shown by Mrs. Morrell three of 
W ouwerman’s little gems of paintings worth 
literally their weight in gold, only the 
vicissitudes of made her the fortu 
Precious as they 
as they 


war 
of them. 
and beautiful 


nate possessor 


are considered, are, 


No one could fail to see how much more of, 
Mor-*| 


real life and action, there is in’ Mrs, 
rell’s horses compared with those of the re 
nowned Wouwerman. To was curious to 
know how a woman had managed to make 
the muscle, nerve, and spirit of the 
horse as her own, It had been done by un- 
tiring perseverence, and study. Centure, 
that celebrated historic painter had 
been her master. Sehweder had imparted 
to her, his genius asadesigner. From Cam- 
phousen she had caught the inthusiasm for 
the horse, that has made him the Court 
painter of Germany. ? 

When Mrs. Morrell first 
study there were no studios where women 
could study from jiving models. She had 
to incur the expense of private masters and 
models, and under such circumstances one 
eourse of lectures often cost her as much as 
it did sixty men to get the same instruction. 
It is only a very few years since women have 
been admitted as members to the Academy 
of Arts in London. Their admission 
one of those fortunate accidents that have 
been known occasionally, to befallen wo- 
men. Among the art studies handed in at 
the annual exhibition, 
with initials only appended. 


and 


most 


went abroad to 


was 


was one by a woman, 
This study 


worthy to make Mrs. Morrell the peer | 











THE wom. AN’S JOU! 


Was sO admirable as to compel acceptance, 
and when it was found to be the work of a 
woman, justice prevailed, and she became 
amember. Tothe uuiversal inquiry of our 
adversaries, why there have been so few ar- 
tists, and scientists among women, arises in 
answer the ghost of every opposition that 
has beset every woman, who, in the pasi or 
present, has tried to make the most of the tal- 
ents entrusted to her. Mrs. Morrell’s works 
encourage us to follow unfalteringly in the 


RN AL: . 


path we work out for ourselves, for it is | 


only by long years of patient toil, and by 
undyiny love for the work in which we en- 
gage, that we can ever hope for, 
such as has crowned her energy, and her per- 
severence, M. J. 8. B. 
Dee, 19. 


— > — 
WOMEN OF FASHION. 


Boston ? 





When the war was ended, and the slaves 
were free, many of them shrank with a kind 
of terror from their new and untried posi- 
tion. Like young unfledged birds, they 
dreaded to leave the old home in which they 
were born and bred. True, this home was 
a dreary one, in which they suffered much 
of privation and cruel treatment, but, after 
all, it was home; and when the edict of 
emancipation was issued and they were 
turned loose to provide for themselves as 
best they could, many of them trembled in 
view of the fearful responsibility thus 
thrown upon them. Multitudes of field 
hands, who had lived fifty and seventy 
years with no care for food, shelter and 
clothing, suddenly found themselves, hence- 
forth obliged to seek for the means to sup- 
port themselves. Utterly untrained in the 
art of so doing, they realized their weak- 
ness and inefficiency, and some, unable to 
summon the strength and courage requisite 
for that purpose, begged their old masters 
to take them back into their former servi- 
tude. 

Thanks to an Power, the 
emancipation of women is to be a more grad- 
ual one. They will be better prepared for 
freedom, withits duties and responsibilities. 
And yet there are many, especiaily in the so- 
called higher walks of life, who deprecate 
this freedom for the same reason as did some 
of the southern slaves. Carefully shielded 
by loving fathers and husbands from the 
rude blasts of adversity, they are clothed, 
with no thought or labor of their own, in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptiously 
every day. Reared in the lap of luxury 
and enervated by the atmosphere of 
and pleasure, in which they live, they 
shrink from the larger life and new cares 
that would come with voting. As one said 
to me not long since, ‘“‘We love our fath- 
ers and brothers and prefer to be governed 


over-ruling 


ease 


by them.” Then, they are annoyed by the 
fact that so many women whose incomes 
would permit them, if economical, to live 


in idleness, are yet choosing for themselves 


a Jife-work as men do by which to gain 
money, position and influence. © They can- 
not comprehend, so greatly are they con 


trolled by indolent habits, how itis possible 
for women voluntarily to endure hardships 
and suffering; gladly to toil through months 
anid merely to unfold their own self 
hood and benefit the 

They 


years, 
race 
would not doit, They are quite 
content with the mental and moral 
they already occupy. But they 
life of usefulness is becoming fashionable; 
that the time is far distant, when their 
present routine of gayety and frivolity will 
be considered reprehensible by those whom 
they highly esteem; and then what will they 
doy They feel that they cannot goto work, 
The idea is too vulgar and repulsive to be 
entertained for a moment, and yet, secing 
as they do the ranks of laborers daily in 
creased by the addition of some whom they 
admire, women of wealth and high station; 
they secretly their own future 
and do all in their power to prevent the in 
fluence of these examples in their midst 
One of those butterflies of fashion recent 
ly called upon a lady who, years before, had 
been her teacher. 

And what.” said this venerable and wise 
woman, “are you doing’ How are you em- 
Rigyi ie yogr, tglents What speciab ki boys 
and vik ping data: Thesqhantl: ate upit* 
at first Ope ned’ “he eyes in ustonishiient at 
the que ssffon: Dut When; shétonipre *hended 
the purppst > vit. abet, raplie d. #4, L do npt 
have to work far a living Father 
money enough wide Trénjoy life hugely.’ 
She did not leave* however, without receiv 
ing a lesson respecting present duties and 
which she will not be likely 


Stalls, 
fear that a 


hot 


tremble for 





Reeds 


a nobler career, 
to forget. 

This indolence of many women, the ef- 
fect of their early education and luxurious 
surroundings, is one reason why the cause 
of political equality does not advance more 
rapidly. Like the weight which Paul ex- 
horted his brethren to throw aside, or like 
barnacles upon aship’s bottom, they hinder 
its progress. Let us labor to impress the 
ininds of young girls with the importance 
of choosing for themselves a life-work and 
earnestly and conscientiously pursuing it. 

A. E. Kinespury 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe — - 
SELF-PROTECTION FOR WOMEN. 


We clip from a tale of shipwreck this lit- 
tle item which sounds strangely familiar 

“Only one of the 103 women passengers 
was saved.” 


success | 








has 


BOSTON, 8 


Let us. in educating our girls, estimate the 
far creater danger for them in travel, and that 
more rational dress, ability to swim, nerve, 
coolness, physical endurance and agility, 
would tend to save many a lovely young life 
might be thrown away 
delusive theory ot 


that without these 
by a reliance upon the 
“masculine protection. 

Marer FaMILias 


2 Oe 
THE BIBLE IN A NEW DRESS. 


On the road which leads out of South 
Glastenbury toward East Hartford, in Con 
necticut, on the left hand side going north, 
there is a large old-style white frame house, 
with a weather-stained high-ridged shingle 
and numerous windows, brightly pol- 
ished. On either side and to the rear ex- 
tend farm lands. Here live the Misses Ju- 
lia E. and Abby H Smith, famous for their 
resistance to the taxation of their property, 
on the ground that they were not permitted 
to vote, and should, therefore, pay no taxes. 
They are now about to represent still fur- 
ther claims upon celebrity by reason of a 
new translation of the Bible from the origi- 
nal languages 

Driving down there the other day I found 
two pleasant, affable old ladies, cheery and 
simple in manner, who received me very 
kindly, and readily gave all the particulars 
about which I made inquiry. 

We sat in the roomy ‘parlor, surrounded 
by ancient furniture of all kinds—the chairs 
of many different patterns, the straight- 
backed lounges, the green window shades, 
the pictures on the walls in their various 
frames, all being of the most undeniable 
and venerable antiquity, and bespeaking a 
homestead that was founded generations 
back and has undergone little change. 

The ladies in a pleasant chatty way, first 
began to tell me all about their fight on the 
taxation question, Miss Julia has a keen 
appreciation for the interesting, and related 
many minor circumstances that [was glad 
I did not lose; but Miss Abby, who is lucid 
and logical, checked a little inclination in 
to wander from the main topic, 


roof, 


her sister 
and kept the thread of the story straight 
and disentangied. 

‘When the discussion about our taxation 
first arose,” said Miss Julia, *‘we did not ex- 
pect to have so much mide of it as has 
been done; but it was a question of princi- 
ple, and one step led to another until the 
whole State was interested in it. When 
they took those cows away——" 

VALID OBJECTIONS. 

“Wait a moment with that, Julia,” 
Miss Abby. “The question arose in this 
way: Weown this house here and the farm, 
and we have a few thousand dollars stored 
away in Hartford. The Selectmen of Glas- 
tenbury taxed us on this property more, 
proportionally, than we thought they did 
some of our yeighbors, more than they did 
men who own property in this town. That 
was our first objection. We thought they 
regarded us as unprotected women, and 
seeing that we had no voice in their election, 


said 


they concluded that they had no need to 
fear us, and could assess as they pleased. 
Out of thai, you see how the objections 
grew, which we next took, that having no 
voice in local elections, we should not be 
subject to local taxation, It was a general 


thus came to contend 
principle which our revolu 
asserted in their struggle 
with England. After our refusal to pay the 
tax, there was a good deal of delay and 
some discussion between the sclectmen, the 
assessors and the tax collector, but finally 
they sent the sheriff to levy on our proper 
ty for the amount of the assessment. He 


principle which we 
for. tis the 
tionary fathers 


seized seven of our cows, and drove them 
off to the public pound. One of them 
vould have been worth more than the 
amount of his claim, for they were very 
Valuable animals.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Miss Julia, “you should 
have seen what fine, fai Ald rney cows 
those were. To had raised them and fed 


them all myself, and taken such good care 
of them. Dear me, IT couldn't sleep that 
night at all thinking of those poor cows, 
and how they must sulTer tied up in such 
a small place; they were used to being so 
well treated. Several times during the 
night | thought | heard them lowing oii- 
side, and LT was on the point of getting up 
again and again to see whether they were 
not there. Why, those cows knew us just 
as well as human beings would. You 
should have seen how much = trouble the 
sheriff bad to get them out of the vard. If 
we had called to them the sheriff would 
never have got them out, but we didn’t in 
terfere. We said if the sheriff thought he 
Was authorized in what he was doing we 
would not try to prevent it.” 

“What became of the cows?” L asked, 

‘They were sold at public auction, and 
bought in for us by one of our neighbors,’ 
said Miss Abby. 


‘And they were so glad to come back 
here!” said Miss Julia, with delight. 
SELLING THEIR LAND. 


‘This was in “73° continued Miss Abby. 
‘Then, as you've no doubt heard, for 
Vear’s taxes they sold a piece of land. Even 
if our main objection is not good, they 
could not do that any way, for as long as 
there was sufficient personal property here, 
they could not levy on our real property: 
and we certainly had personal property 
enough to pay that tax. We have three 
suits now pending. One is against the se- 
lectmen of Glastenbury, and one, I think, 
is an equity suit brought to set aside the 
sale of our land. Our lawyer is Mr. Corn- 
wall of Hartford. Oh, we are determined 
to test this question.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Julia. ‘You 
should see the letters we have received about 


our action in this matter, encouraging and 
congratulating us. Wait, [must get the let- 
ters of Mr. Lawrence. 

The old lady hurried up. stairs and 


brought down severa! letters received from 


hist, 
“wat 


AY rURDAY, 





JANU ARY, , 1876. 


Mr. Amos B. Lawrence of Boston, compli 
menting the sisters upon their courage and 
independence, and enclosing # draft for $50 
at sight upon himself as a contribution 
toward the expense of conducting the liti- 
gation in which they were involved. 


“We haven't used it yet, as you see,” 
said Miss Julia, ‘and we wrote Mr. Law 
rence that we did not think we would be 


likely to be in need of it; but he replied 
that he would like to have us keep it in the 
house, and if at any time we change our 
mind, he wishes us to draw on him. He 
says he thinks we should not alone bear the 
expense of maintaining the principle for 
which we are contending. One of the let- 
ters we received come from an officer on an 
American ship at Panama; another, enclos 
ing $25, was from the Governor of South 

Carolina. Why. there's a regular fund es- 
tablished for our assistance called the de- 
fence fund. There's $100 in Boston con- 
tributed to pay for our defence, and $200 in 
the house. We don’t want any such con- 
tributions. We don’t need them. But it 
does make us feel good to see people so in- 
terested in our behalf.” 

“Your vigorous resistance has created 
great stir in Glastenbury?” I inquired. 

THE TOWNSPEOPLE, 

“T suppose so,” said Miss Abby. ‘We 
thought the townspeople would act differ- 
enily from what they have done. When I 
think how long our family has lived here, it 
does seem hard to be so treated in this 
town. Why, my father was a lawyer here 
way far back, and did all the 
for the town for forty years.” 

“I have no doubt the people are quite 
vexed with us,” interposed Miss Julia. ‘I've 
heard say they complain that our course 
about this tax question has hurt the town’s 
reputation but weare mi: tintaining our rights, 
and I think it is not our defe ‘nce but their 
offence that is hurting them.” 

“Here we are,” said Miss Abby, “taxed 
by a body whom we have no vote in elect 
ing, and Who discriminate unjustly against 
us, as we believe, in’ their assessments. 
Now, should we submit to this?” 

“Tell him about the town meeting, 
suggested Miss Julia. 

“Oh, yes.” said Miss Abby. ‘‘Quite a 
great time they had there. It was right 
after the seizure of our cows, and I went to 
the meeting and made a speech in our de- 
fence, hoping to get the tow nspeople to sup- 
port us. It was my first speech, my maid- 
en speech,” 

And here both the sisters drew their red 
flannel jackets close about them, and 
laughed a cheery little laugh. 

“She told me she was going to make that 
speech,” said Miss Julia, ‘‘and I said I had 
no objection. +1 was the eldest sister. you 
see, and in everything that took place I was 
the one that was mentioned; so I thought it 
would be good if she brought herself out. 
But I must say that I didn’t think she 
would make so good a speech as she did. 
Oh, it was good.’ 

Miss Abby had been 
ing. 


Abby,” 


listening and smil- 


law business | 


“It didn’t help us much, though,” she | 
said, shaking her head. 

“Have you taken any part in the W oman’ s 
Suffrage “movement?” [ing juired.— ‘And 
What are your views in regard to it’ 

‘The attention which has been directed 
to us,” said Miss Abby, “has naturally 


brought us somewhat into connection with 
those advocating Woman's Suffrage; but we 
have taken no active part in the movement, 

beyond occasionally attending public meet 

ines called in its interest, when specially in- 
vited to do so. Our sympathies are entire- 

ly with it—— 

Miss Julia nodded cheertully 


“We believe that it would be a good 
thing,” continued Miss Abby, “to give wo- 
men the ballot, as well as just. We think 


the laws should make no distinction be 
tween the citizens of the land who equally 
support them, on account of race, sex or 
color. We think, that women should 
be admitted to all the oceupations exercised 
by men, if they to follow them. It 
should be intellect that rules in all oceupa- 
tions. Let every one rise who can, — This is 
our standing on the woman question.’ 

Miss Julia nodded entire assent. 

TRANSLATING THE BIBLE. 

‘Abby has been the moving spirit of us 
two in this woman question,” she added, 
“though I've agreed with herall long. The 
Bible translation has been my speciality.” 

“Yes, about that translation,” [said 
“What is to be its characteristic feature? 
ln what respect will it differ from the trans 
lations we already have?” 

“One feature,” said Miss Julia 
its absolute literalness, 
single word or passage freely, 
variably sacrificed grace 
close adherence to the originals. © My pur 
in this Was to see whether no new and 
clearer light might not thus be thrown upon 
passages Whose meaning is ambiguous and 
whose construction is disputed. When that 


too, 


choose 


“will be 


but have in- 
and ease in my 


pose 


idea first occurred to me, we were engaged 
in correspondence about Dr. Miller's new 
advent doctrines, and were very much in- 


terested in the questions opened up by that 
discussion. It struck me that if we could 
consult the origina! text whenever any pas- 
sage in the Bible was referred to, it would 
be a good thing, and so IT determined to 
make a literal translation for that sole rea- 
son at least of the Greck of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament, but not at all, for 
publication. I had studied Greek and Lat- 
in When a girl at school, and found the 
transiation of the Greek not difficult. The 
translation of the Hebrew text I was at first 
not so sure of attempting. I knew nothing 
of the Hebrew, having never studied it. L 
wrote to Prof. Jarvis of Middleton—Prof. 
Samuel Farmer Jarvis. He was a son of 
the former bishop of the State, and was a 
man of great learning. and had a 
and large library. I was well 
with him. He lived with his 
Middleton, where he died a few 
Well, as I was saying, | wrote io him about 
my translation, and he wrote back *Why 
not study Hebrew, and make a translation 
from the first of all the texts’ It is a very 
simple language and learned. The 
Bible is the only pure ancient 
—_, and that is all you need siudy in ye 
language. You would then be able to 


acquainted 
family in 
Years ago. 


soon 


L have rendered no | 


very fine | 


Hebrew ex- | 


—_ 
a 





es of your neighbors. Then he wrote ahoy 
the eogn: ite languages—C halder ‘Sek e ar 
Arabic—and advised me what books to pur 
chase. Well, 1 acted upon his advice an 
set to work studying Hebrew from the 
ment. Lused Stewart's 
lexicons of Parkhurst and Gesenius 

found Prof. Jarvis was right. I had p 
difficulty in studying the language.” 

HEBREW AND GREEK 

‘TL understand you to say that you the; 
made a translation of the Hebrew and alse 
of the Greek of the Septuagint and the Ne» 
Testament?” 

Yes, complete transiations of them an: 
also a complete translation from the 
of the Vulgate. I commenced with thy 
Septuagint. That was about 184s. It too} 
me only about cleven months to finish that 
It gave me such pleasure that I devoted to j 
all the time 1 possibly could. 1 could no 
bear to leave it. Every Sunday we wouk 
meet—Miss Emily Mose ly. of Wethersfield 
an old friend of the family my sisters anc 
myself—we were five sisters then—an 
would read over and discuss the week's work 
together. We set that down as a regula 
thing for Sunday, and we looked forwars 
all the week to it with pleasure. Such pleas 
ure it was.” 

The sisters smiled their delight at the ree 
ollection. 

“Perhaps I had better go up stairs an 
fetch down the manuscripts,” said Miss Ab 
by, and she hastened up stairs and brough 
down two large paper boxes, full of litth 
bundles of manuscript, folded and tied up 
and looking very inaccessible 

‘That, is the smanuscripts of the Gree 
and Latin,” continued Miss Abby, resuming 
her remark where she had left it before 
going off. *‘The translation of the Hebrew 
is in Hartford with Miss Burr, who is look 
ing over the proof sheets,’ 

We glanced over the manuscripts, 
then resumed our conversation. 

“The Hebrew,” continued Miss 
“took me one year and seven months 
Vulgate occupied me two vears,, wanting 
three months. IT was not so absorbed witl 
the latter as T was with the Septuagint, anc 
worked more leisurely at it. It was al 
done by 1861," 

‘And you allowed it to rest these 
years?” 

“Oh, ves: I had no idea of publishing i 
at all until this tax question arose; but now 
we want to show these people who thin! 
women unfit to vote and otherwise so mucl 
inferior to men intellectually, that here one 
woman has done athing which no one mat 
ever did—translated the whole Bible. — 1 di 
the translation alone, you know, unaided 
my sisters only attending every week as 
read the installments. That thought con 
tributed largely to influence us in having 
the work published now, though our friends 
have often urged that it was valuable an 
should be brought out.’ 

A FINANCIAL QUESTION, 

“Do you think it will pay? 

“We don't know and we don't care as t 
that. We are having it published at ou 
expense by Bliss of Hartford. It will cos 
about $4000, just about what we have lai 
away in the banks at Hartford We have 
no living relatives whatever. We two. sis 
ters are ali who survive of the tamily. ane 
we feel that nobody has any claim’ upor 
this money and we C an dispose of it just as 
the whim takes us 

ILdont know but we'd rather not have 
any return from the publication,” said Miss 
Abby. The Glastenbury folks tax us on 
this money we have in Hartford, and if we 
it in this fashion they can't tas 
us onitany more, That at least will be 
out of the way.” 

Miss Julia seemed to think so, too 

“Are you going to have all your 
tions published?” T inquired, 

“No,” said Julia, ‘only the translation of 
the Hebrew It is to come out in 
tavo form, probably in’ the 
comimg winter 

“Have you made your translation fron 
your knowledge of the Hebrew acquired it 
the way you have mentioned, with the as 
sistance of the lexicon, or lave you vi ailer 
yourself of the aid of comme ntators 

“T have used only the lexicon my ol 
course, have looked up the King James 
translation; but I have consulted no com 
mentators, Tt Was not man’s opinion that | 
wanted as to construction or rendering, but 
the literal meaning of every Hebrew word 
and that | wrote down, supplying nothing 
and paraphrasing nothing, so everybodys 
may judge the meaning for himself by the 
translation, precisely as those familiar with 
the Hebrew may construe the original. Al 
the italicised words in the King James ver 
sion, inserted to fll out the meaning ac 
cording to the construction of the transla 
have been omitted by me. Let every 
reader supply them for himself, as these 
translators did. So, with all circum 
locutory phrases to express the meaning ot 
single words, varying in different places ac 
cording to the conception of the translators 
IT have translated every such word in the 
same way whenever found. IT wanted eve 
ry reader to see the exact original and noth 
ing else through my rendering as through : 
glass.” 

“You have fixed for each Hebrew wor 
some one English equivalent, and used tha’ 
one equivalent in every passage and relatioi 
in which the word is found? Could you 
give an instance’ 

‘There is the word 
by ‘nation’ throughout; notin one place by 
‘heathen’ and in another by ‘gentile,’ &¢ 
So with the Greek ‘logos.’ I translate tha! 
everywhere by ‘word,’ not by ‘speech,’ 01 
‘discourse,” or any of the other frequent 
re nde Tings.” 

‘How about the English of your transla 
tion” Will it be in a more modern styl 
than the King James version?” 

NEW RENDERING. 

“Thave avoided many of the antiquatet 
forms used in that rendering. In some 
places the style is quite different. For ‘eth 
and ‘th’ T always give ‘s.” as ‘makes’ for 
‘maketh,’ ‘has’ for ‘hath.” So I use ‘com 
mand, instead of ‘commandment,’ ‘just’ it 
place of ‘righteous,, &¢. You inquire 
whether I have discovered any errors in the 
King James version, as the result of my 
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proot sheets of the Hebrew translation, are 
» Miss Burr’s hands, or T would show you 
ne of them 
“Flow did Llike the Hebrew as i study 
Very mach indecd. Though not so famil 
ar With itas with the Greek and Latin, I 
ook much more delight in learning it. lt 
sa simple but beautiful language. You 
may think I have too much confidence in 
iwself to dare publish such a work as this 
wishes conterring with learned men. But 
I do not see, as there is but one book in the 
pure ancient Hebrew. and [ have defined it, 
word for word, how anybody can know 
more about it than Ido. It isa dead lan‘ 
cuage, and must remain asitis, As for the 
Latin and Greek, | have no doubt: many 
ve searched the standard works more than 
L have, but I think no one has given more 
time and attention to the literal meaning of 
the Bible text in these two languages, 
“Speaking of the literalness of my trans- 
lation reminds me of another deviation I 
have made from the received renderings of 
he Hebrew. Where the future form ot the 
verb occurs and is translated ordinarily into 
the English past, L have always made it the 
future also in English. For instance, where 
the King James version has it. ‘God said, 
There shall be light, and there was light,’ I 
have made it, “There shall be light, and 
there shall be light.’ ~ 
‘But the future with the ° 
considered a regular past form, This ren- 
dering of the verb must have peculiar re 
sults. Have your translations been examin 
vl by any persons besides Miss Burr and 
Liss Mosele “v7 
‘And my That's all. Several 
lergymen of my acquaintance have looked 
over the manuscripts a little, but have nev- 
r given me their opinion except to say that 
it was an exhausting and a wonderful 
work,” 
‘Have 


vay" prefixed is 


sist rs. 


you found that the new light upon 

lisputed passages, which vou looked for in 

literai rendering of the Bible, hes 

heen obtained in vour translation ’” 

f have, Lthink, in many instances found 
improved by being 


more 
. more 


renderings which were 
ide more literal, T am sorry that the 
ints si 2 of the Hebrew translation are 
not here: but I some of the 
differences on the margin of our English 
Bible up stairs.” 
SELECTED PASSAGES 
The large English edition used by the la 
ies in their work bore profuse annotation 
n the brond margin, as well as in the hody 
f the text. From these notes a numain rof 
passages were selected as illustrating some 
if the peculiarities of the new re ander ring: 
Genesis: in the beginning God created 
he heaven and tie earth, 2. And the earth 
ts desolation an ide Inptine SS, and darkness 
he deep, and the spirit of 
rodd moved upon the face of the waters, 5, 
And God will sav. There shall be light, and 
here shall be light. 4. And God will see 
he light@bat it is wood, and God will sepa 
tween the tight and etween the 
5. And God called the light day 
culled night, and the 
and the morning shall be, 


lave notes of 


pon the face of 


ate in 
larkness, 5 
ind the d 

: 


darkness he 
evening shall he, 


me day, 

Phe following passages are from. the 
translation of the New Testament: 

John, 21, 25 Gast verse).—And there are 
Uso many other things which Jesus «did 


Written in one, 
world itseif will 


Which, if they should be 
neither do | suppose the 
eceive the small books written. Amen. 
Acts, 2, 46.—And they persevered unani 
mously in the day in the temple and break 
ng bread in the house, they partook with 
lively joy and simplicity of heart. 27, 40.— 
And when they removed the anchors, they 
et go into the sea, at once they loose the 
rudders, and lifting up the 
mizzen mast, they hold with the blast to 
ward the coast. 41.—And falling into a 
place between two seas they caused the ship 
to strike, and the prow being firmly fixed, 
emained undisturbed, but the stern was 
loosened by the violence of the . 


vonds of ihe 


Waves. 2 
Cor, 10, %.—Lest [should seem as terrify 
ng you thro’ the epistles. 10.—For truly 
the epistles, he svVs, are weighty and 
strong, but the presence of the hody weak, 
md the work counted as nothing. Heb., 4, 
it.—Neither is there any creation invisible 
hefore him, but all things are exposed neck 
ind face to view to the eyes of Him with 
Whom to usis the word. Heb., 6, 18.— 
Phat by two firm deeds in which it is im 
possible for God to lie, we mig - have a 
slronge consolation tuking reluge in holding 
firmly the hope set befor Mat. 2, L— 
And Jesus having been born in Bethlehem 
of Judea, in the Herod the King, behold the 
lagi Trom the sunrisings were present in 
Jerusalem, 2.—And saying, where is he 
ving been King of the Jews’ For we 
saW Ilis star in the sunrisings, are come to 
Worship Him. 3.—And he sent them to 
Bethlchem and said: Having gone, draw 
out and arrange in order accurately, con- 
cerning the young child; and when ve should 
find, announce to me, so also having gone | 
Will worship him. Luke —Inasmuch 
is Many have taken in hand to set forth in 
order the narration of the things having been 
r ude red perfectly certain among us. 

“Phe oce asional i inconsistency in the King 
James version.” said Miss Julia, “may .b 
seen from an illustration which just oecurs 
tome. In James vou have “The effectual 
fervent: prayer of the righteous man avail 
eth much.” In Acts you have the same 
word as is translated in Jamas by righteous 
man rendered by just one. I have made it 
just one in both p aces, That does not con 
tine it to rig hiteous men, but includes just 
Women as well.’ 

THE OLD FAMILY MANSION, 

Before I took my leave the ladies showed 
me through the old dwellings and pointed 
out the features of interest. The house is 
+ years old, and has been the family man- 

1 since its foundation. The father of 
ie ladies with whom | had my conversa- 
on, was a lawyer. Their mother was a 

Ive of Connecticut, and is said to have 

na learned woman, and to have won her 
ishand by her ace ‘omplishments—a eredit- 
thle thing te both There were five sis 

's. Of Whom two died over ten years ago, 

| another more recently. Their names 
Were somewhat peculiar: Laurilla Alerovia 
mith, Haney Zephina, C yrinthia Sacretia. 
© sisters now living were the youngest. 


1 1 


| 


| deajh beside the fair and 


| came into the house, 


| great Many vears ago by 
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Their names are more prosaic: Julia E. and 


Abby H 

Haney Zephina is said to have had a 
great deal of local fame as an urtrist, and to 
have displayed great skill in water color | 


and crayon drawings. The old 

was full of specimens of her work. Boxes 
ornamented with flower paintings and other 
designs were on the mantel piece, ind dary 
er framed paintings of various kinds adorned 
the walls of every room in the house. 

Among these were Views of the family man 
sion from all points of the compass, upon 
which great elaboration had been expended 
But what the ladies esteemed most highly 
was the historical pieces that had come 
from her hand. One of these represented 
Alexander entering the camp of some eon- 
quered Eastern monarch. Then there was 
a Water color painting of Mark Antony's 
sorrow-stricken 


mansion 


Cleopatra, and also two in which Tippoo 
Saib and a number of English officers, as 
well as other personages, figured. There 


Cecelia 
Was the sis 


were also others representing St, 
and Sappho. Haney Zephina 
ter who died three vears ago, 

In one of the rooms in the second story 
was a very old-fashioned piano, a small 
rectangular thing not much larger than a 
writing desk or a country Sunday school 
melodeon, This was second hand’ when it 
and it has been there 
over fifty years. One of the sisters, how- 
ever, Laurilla Alerovia, is said to have 
drawn good music from it. Her tastes lay 
more in the direction of musical harmony. 
That was her speciality 

In another room, which Miss Abby said 
she had herself been oce upying over twe nty 
years, Were portraits of the five sisters, most- 
lv life size, hung about the walls. They 
were youthful and comely faces, painted a 
w skillful portrait 
painter, The costumes were stiff and an- 
cient, but the faces were not. Adjoining 
this room was a smaller one, warmed by a 
diminutive stove, and containing only a 
writing desk and « chair or two. This Miss 
Julia pointed out as the one wherein she 
had done the whole of her new translations 
of the Bible 

It was not until darkness threateningly 
approached that [reluctantly took my 
leave, the ladies urging me before I went to 
try some of the splendid grapes they raised 
on the farm. [| certainly expericneed a 
longing to see those dear Alderney cows 
aw, F. Sua, o 

+e — 
WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


Mrs. Billings writes to the Vee 
Germany 


Aye from 
as follows: 

I have somewhat tosay of Germany. One 
thing I have always heard about since I he 
came a Radical, is German liberty. The 
German Sunday has been looked upon as a 
“star of the coming Bethlehem.” to 
which we American Radicals were looking 
as something yet to be attained. Well, my 
opinion now is that German liberty is an af 
fair that exists only in the minds of Ameri 
can Liberals, who have either never been 
to Germany, or, having been, have only 
seen things very cursorily, or have been so 
carried away with preconceived notions that 
everything was colored beforehand. One 
thing surprises me: how American female 
doctors Can ever Come to Germany, and re- 
turn to America, and go into rhapsodies 
about Germany; or how radical ministers 
come here and say they like better than at 
home, L havetwo in my mind whom I 
would like to stir up, but personalities don’t 
do; still they are quite noted, and know me; 
so they can fire away First. of woman's 
status under the Jaw, in this ‘free Germa 
ny;” negro slavery was freedom in compari 
son, A negro woman Was worth so much 
money, and few masters whipped them so 
as to hurt them in value. A woman in Ger 
many is worth—0, and plenty can be had 
for the asking. Iam speaking of the aver 
age Classes of humanity. A good picture is 
the following :—6 4. M.;one mile out of Ber 
lin; month October. Appears in sight a 
sort of Wagon, to which are harnessed a dog 
and woman (I think the first a little the best 
treated), in the wagon, vegetables; behind 
or at the side of the wagon Meinherr trudges, 
with stick in hand and pipe in mouth: a 
kick at the dog, a curse at the woman, is 
his hard work; arrived in town, woman and 
dog go to market; Meinherr stays long 
enough to see the business started, and then 
off to a bier halle, where he stays until he 
thinks it time to go home; when off he 
plods, finds dog and woman, gets into the 
cart, if not too drunk—otherwise is helped 
in; when tired dog and more tired woman 
pull the lazy brute home. And this is an 
every day scene, Another pill for Woman's 
Righters who love German liberty, is the 
fact that a husband can beat his wife till all 
but dead, and the law allows it. A case 
happened in the same house with an Ameri 
can gentleman who is now in America. A 
brute was hammering his wife, till finally it 
could be borne no longer; police called; 
door, opened; in one corner of the room a 
mass of clothes, face protruding, hands and 
face covered with blood; on the floor a 
thing, With a cane in his hand; police says, 
“Are you the woman’s man?” "Ja!" * 
can't interfere;” and off goes Mr. Police. 
You can beat your servants, unless you 
Whip them over hands and face, and mar 
their beauty, when it costs $7.50. This I 
know; for the first servants we had were 
both suffering from abuse; and finally one 
had to go home, she had been so. ill-treated 
in many ways. And women in low life are 
not the only ones who get whipped. One 
of the most popular princes in Germany— 
Prince Karl—having for a wife the most 
beautiful princess in Germany, has the un 
enviable reputation of having whipped his 
wife. Finally she went home to her father, 
but matters were reconciled, and she came 
back. The cause of his highness’ displea- 
sure is too indelicate to: name—but she was 
entirely blameless. Female virtue is worth 
but very littke among the poorer clusses 
here; and there is no punishment of sol- 
diers, for seduction or attendant crimes. If 
an officer seduce your daughter, you can 
challenge him to a duel; but if you pound 
him in a good old English fashion, you go 
to jail. In fact, while duelling is regulated 
by law, and killing a man is a very trifling 


sort of 


= 


aflair, to hit a man with the fist is punisha- 
ble by imprisonment, 
So - 
SEX IN EDUCATION, 


Dr. Henry Maudsley, in his article enti- 
tled “Sex in Mind and Education” 
Vouthly for June, 1874, 
that the agitators should “hegin by realizing 
the fact that the male organization is one, 
and the female organization another, and 
that, let come what may in the way of as 
similation of female and male education and 
labor, it will not be 
woman into a man.” 


in the 


Scie uti fie says. 


possible to transform a 
We have yet to dis 
cover the man or woman who expects or 
desires to change any woman from what 
the Creator made her at the begining, the 
last and crowning work of His hands, 
Jecause Woman has out grown the con- 
ditions of childhood in. which she has al- 
ways been kept, and demands the privilege 
of choosing a career in life, 
tent brother does, 


as her more po- 
is she therefore to be tan- 
talized by a continuous outery that she is 
an invlid a forth part of her life between 
the dawn of womandood and past materni- 
ty’ Dr. Maudsley had better investigate 
the condition of working women and girls 
at home and moralize on 
physical, mental, and moral. 

“At the mills and forges of Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire great numbers of chil 
dren and youths are employed in night sets 
working from 6 Pp. M., to 6 A. M. Many 
work from 64. M., toll Pp. M. Little girls 
are employed in blowing bellows 14 hours 
a day, standing on platforms to enable them 
to reach the handle of the bellows’.—/den 
dou Qnartedly Revien. 


thier condition 


Children working in the various domestic 
manufactories are dwarfed, stunted, and 
deformed, owing to their having commenced 
labor at the tender age of six orseven. — Lit 
tle girls of nine 
chain forging. It is estimated that thers 
are 80,000) children persons, and, 
women employed in the metal manufacto 
ries of England and Wales alone. An in 


vestigation committee found a girl of twelve 


and ten, act as strikers in 


young 


engaged in catching and passing on two 
bricks at a time, weighing fourteen pounds; 
a work which involved the daily handling 
of a weight amounting to fifty-six tons, and 
to accomplish which, standing on a nar 
row stoping plank, she had to make eleven 
three hundred and thirty-three 
complete half-turns of the body, In. the 


carthen-ware manufactories of Staffordshire 


thousand 


act as mould 
kept 


little girls from cight to twelve, 


runners, The small drying rooms are 


ina glowing temperature, with no ventila 


tion, by red hot stoves, The heat ranging 
from one hundred, and fifty to two huudred 
degrees, 

This is not the class, however. which 
causes “fear and ap “ rchension” in’ the 
breasts of suc ’ men as Dr. Mandsley, Clark, 
and Van de Walker. The se women and 
girls will never Compeet with those gentle 
men for the prizes of life. Tt is not neces 


sary to give proper consideration of the na 
ture of the organization of body or soul of 
Maubsley 
ihout speaking 


this sub-structure of society Dr 
feels sensitive, and delicate 
his mind freely outside of a medical journal 
How do women feel in Christian England 
about delicacy, where they work in an at 
mosphere of heat and steam that robs them 
covering of modesty to hide 
vranity of this sub 
there 


of even the 
their nakedness’ The 
exaggerated, Are 
women every third weck in the month per 
mitted to lie on a sofa and drink rice-water? 
Such work is ‘framed and adapted for wo 
but not the higher persuits where she 
can @o, like her brother, and knock at the 
doors of high position and liberal payment 
A man finds endowed institutions all over 
anda good salary 


ject can hardly bye 


men, 


the land, offering a home, 
for life, for teaching 
es to only one class, for one or two hours a 
day. Is there any why his highly 
educated sister should not have similar op 
portunities if she is unmarried, or a wid 
ow? Two hours a day against twelve or 
fourteen would cause a serious drain and 
Verily consistency 


only one ortwo branch 


renson 


injury, to her health 
is a jewel. She may attain to the 
man’s ambition” in all the drudgeries of 
life, but she must not look to his Pisgah of 


“goal of 


mental ambition, In plainer words she 
must never rise above the physical. That 
is all some men want in Woman. In the 


Woman is tae blossom 


lower life she is 


higher walke of life 
and man the truit; in the 
necessary to perpetuate the speeies and to 
add to the world toiling at hard 
labor sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 


forces hy 


How much wiser are these pseudo-scien 
titic croakers are, than the Almighty. How 
they vex and torment their small souls in 
trying to improve upon His handiwork. 
As though He did not provide tor every 
emergency when He came to the conclusion 
that it was unsafe for man to live alone, 
“Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? who talks of 

scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! 
man. 

Woman is weighed against man unfairly 
then by all means pull down the bars, and 
open the gates, so that the race may be a 
fairer one, and not compel her to leap over 
and break through by her will-power as Dr. 
Garrett Anderson has done. Yet when I 
drank a social cup of tea, with her, in her 
pleasant home in London, a year ago, I saw 
that wonderful baby, rosy-theeked and 
bright-eyed, and as clastic as though every 
nerve in its nine-month’s old body, had 


SATURDAY, 


JANUARY, 1, 1876. 


Anderson said, when 
“LT sent formy baby 


you that women who attend to 


been a spring. Dr 
the nurse brought it in, 
to ¢ onvince 
professional duties do not necessarily forge 
the delights of maternity, and that the off 
spring may have tine physical develop 
ment. My baby has never had a days sick 
ness, and you see What glowing health it is 
in. A 

When I read of the recent decision of 
that conclave of wisdom, the English phy 
sicians, who declare in solemn that Wo 
man’s brain was “infantile,” the fine, firm 


| countenance of this young mother rose be- 


He needeth not the poor device of + 


! 


fore me with as much of her history as is 
familiar to every one, and I mentally ex 
claimed ‘Can such things be? can such ab- 
surdities be still indulged in?” And these 
Esculapians looked the matter honestly in 
the face. But they were not blessed with 
the vissions of Socrates, for they onty saw 
and half the face. 

Is mental knowledge masculine’ Dr. 
Maudsley says **To aim, by means of ed 
ucation, and persuits in life, so assimilate 
the female, to the male mind, might well be 
and fruitless a labor, 


one eye, 


pronounced as unwise 
as it would be to strive to assimilate the fe 
male to the male body by the same kind of 
physical training, and by the adoption of 
the sume persuits. As T read the above I 
began seriously to question whether Man 
has not been a usurper all his life; whether 
the mental fields of labor were not eriginal 
ly designed for a Woman, and that Man 
was made strong, and sinewy to do the 
rougher work of life, whether in appropria- 
ting the professions he has invaded femi 
nine territory? 

This learned M. D., 
disordered liver gives rise 
that is just what is the matter; 


further 
to gloomy feel 
ings ;” there 
doctor's livers are out .of order, and a dis- 
eased heart, to feelings of fear, and appre 
hension, There: 
for their fears and 
out into gll manner of frantic protest, 


SUVS that ‘ta 


hearts are unsound also 


apprehensions blossom 
vehe 
ment expostulation, passionate persuasion, 
wrath. Old laws, and old 


it all hazards, 


and spleanetic 
customs must he 
The heinous law of 


maintained 
primogeniture, which 
und fish of all 
children, is clung to with the 


makes flesh of the eldest son, 
the other 
clutch of a drowning man to a wreck. Yet 


it is bound to go down, sooner or later, with 


other monstrosities. But there abuses die 
hard. When Sir Sanne Romilly proposed 
to abolish the punishment of death for 
stealing a pocket handkerchief, the 
mons of England, consulted certain officials 
of the law, assured the TTouse that 
“such an would endanger the 
whole criminal law of the realm.” 


Com 


who 
innovation 


The doctor continues: “If Woman is to 
Man, 
(why his 
certainty 


be judged by the same standard as 
and to make his aims, her aims,’ 
then 


hound to say that she labors under an infe 


any more hers’) “we are 
a dispensation 
vainsaying.” Now, as 
it is universally conceded that girls 
They have the 
hat chanwes all 
this at maturity? False customs, false edu 


riority of constitution, by 
which 


children, 


there is no 


are more hardy than boys 
best constitution at birth; w 


and the pernicious mode of dressing 
Harriet Hosmer is a living ret 


cation, 
school-girls 
ulation of the statement 
ferior to men Constitionally. She had 

free and healthful an education as a boy, 
and her life bears witness of the 


that women are in 


justness of 
such freedom, 

Again, “One quarter of the 
and unfit to work. I never 


month sick, 
have experi 
Am probably 
Twas rear 


enced any such “unfitness.” 


one of the “exceptional cases.” 
ed ona farm in western Ohio, and under 
stand from practical experience every de 
tail of a farmer's well-ordered household. | 
was educated at Baldwin Institute, at Berea 
and at Oberlin, and experienced no difficul 
ty in keeping up with the gentlemen of my 
Classes in my studies, and never felt’ it: nee 
essary to give more heed to one portion of 
the month than to another. Last year I 
passed rapidly through the principal parts 
of Europe as a tourist, often walking, with 
the aid of an Alpine-stock, from six to twelve 
miles a day in a mountainous region, and 
never dreamed of foregoing activity one day 
or six during that time. 

The sum of the whole matter 
be this—that Woman’s mental nature is, in 
all cases, to be subordinated to the physical, 
for the sake of protecting Man; in order 
that, married or single, he may continue to 
have the best of everything. All the lucra 
tive business, all the public offices, with 
their tempting perquisites, all the profes 
sions and trades, must be reserved for men. 


appears to 


Pal LAT Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. J. W. 


———-- ome 


DINAH WAKING UP. 


STrow 


“LT never did think much of 
I thought polities was sort 
gospel fit only for 


Says Dinah 
Wimens voting. 
of heaven-born like the 
sacred hands, and that politicians knew thai 
wimen were human, much as any idiots and 
that they would take care of them and their 
property in there kind o way, and I 
that was enuf, saving um lots of troubl 
But now I begin to understand what 
politically edecated means. When politi 
cians stuck to imbeciles like pitch, 
all rite and steadfast—but now they give the 
wimen a little more lattitude and longituce 
and compare them with dumb animals and 


being 


it seemed 





) 

” 
wild beasts an croeadiles and sheep ticks 
and hen-lice; yes and bed-bugs, I do sar 
iin think that polities needs spring cleaning 

CLOR, 
- —~ 
: HUMOROUS 
A green grocer,—One who trusts. 


Cure for a felon.—Take it to the peniten 


iary. 


The witness who said she was never with 


out some 
dressmaker. 

A plac ard in a Brooklyn 
window announces, 


barbar’s 


bias proved afterward to be a 


shop 


**hoots blacked inside. 


But must not that be ve ry bad for the stock 


ings. 
A circus tiger 


is roaming around Brazil, 


Ind., and men who never stayed at home an 
evening since they can remember, are 


to be found in the 
A Detroit paper, noticing t 

hair, says: 

will persist in this dangerous 


Now 


bosom of their families. 


he fact that a 
man lately dropped dead while combing his 


habit.” 


And yet there are people who 


“What kind of a man is Squire Simmons, 


anyhow?” ‘Well, you've 
storms along carly in winter, 


seen them snow 
when there's a 


vood deal of wind but not much sleighing? 


That's the sort he is.” 

“L beg pardon, sir; 
exclaimed a lady, pettishly, 
car, struggling at the same 


Imattached to you!” 


street 


time to free her 


clanking chain, which had got hooked upon 
ifted his hat, 


au gentleman's button. He | 
bowed and stammered: 
is mutual, Madam, I 


e you.” 


‘The attachment 
assur 


The 


chain was loosed and the lady got off, blush 


ing, and the y 
ently, 

A strange minister officiate 
ban pulpit last Sunday, 
tices to be read was one 


oung man sat down complac 


“doin a subur 


and among the no 
requesting the In 


dies to send in refreshments for the ease of 


a fair which was to he 
week. The clergyman inno 
‘vefreshments for the call,” 
ence tittered, 


durin 


g the 


cently read it 


and the 


audi 
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THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 





The departing year takes with it all the 
customary regrets. Regrets for vanished 
enjoyment, for unimproved opportunities, 
for friends gone from us. Greatest of all, 
and heaviest on each heart, may sit the tale 
of time wasted, as if it were not value, but 
dross in life’s market. We human beings 
live in this chronic state of regret. Life no 
sooner begins to be, than it begins to pass 
also, and all the way along from early child- 
hood to old age, we feel time slipping away 
from us, at first with joy, then with regret, 
finally with resignation. 

Religion—and by this we intend the re- 
ligion of conscience, cannot change this 
intangible character of time, in virtue of 
which we never have it so but that, at the 
same time, we do not have it. Neither, so 
long as we are fallible beings, can this high 
potency absolve us from remorse concern- 
ing the misuse of this fundamental gift and 
condition of life. What can it do, then, to 
soften our regret for the old year, and to 
quicken our hope for the new? 

It can do this. It can show us the gran 
deur of the things eternal, as a steadfast 
quantity and influence in the sum of our 
lives. And it can show us that no effort to 
attain these things, however poor and im- 
perfect it may seem to us, is without its 
telling and abiding value, To be just, pure, 
generous, energetic and wise, remains an 
eternal desideratum for the human race, and 
for every individual of it. And the inspir- 
ation of the ideals which these words rep- 
resent, stands for us when our years and 
deeds on earth are numbered. 

Something more, Religion can do for us at 
such a moment as this: It can bid us leave 
behind us our failures, and take a fresh 
start, as though there were no such word as 
fail. The infinite hope is before us, and the 
infinite help is beside us, with the daily in- 
creasing volume of experience, from which 
to warn and instruct ‘us. And, through 
every remembered defeat of our own, 
sounds still the trumpet blast of that vic- 
tory which in Christ overcame the world. 
The victory of Reason over Passion, the 
victory of love over self-hood, the victory 
of the spirit over the flesh. Eternal victo- 
ry, into which we are baptized at our birth, 
into which we are initiated in our death. 
The passing years are but its solemn march 
es, and their end for each one brings him 

“Wounded, but a welcome guest 


In the Chief's martial tent.”’ 
J. W. i. 


— +e a 
OUR SIXTH BIRTH-DAY. 

The Woman's JOURNAL enters upon its 
seventh year to-day with a new publisher, 
new type, and a new printing office of its 
own. For six long years it has made its 
steady fight against the laws and customs 
and ancient usages which oppress and sub- 
jugate women; which tax without represen 
tation and govern without consent one half 
of the citizens of the State and of the Unit- 
ed States; which compel women to work for 
less than half pay; which restrict them in 
education, in occupation, in industrial op- 
portunities and in personal freedom. 

We have, as yet, attained our main ob 
ject—the enfranchisement of Woman—only 
in Wyoming Territory and, partially, in 
Utah and Minnesota; but we have made 
great advances toward it everywhere, Dur 
ing these six years we have seen the laws of 
almost every State in the Union radically 
changed in their bearing upon the rights of 
married women. These changes have puri 
fied and ennobled Marriage, and the wife, 


| 





no longer the servant but the equal partner | 


of her husband, has a recognized right to 
her person, property and earnings, Dur 
ing these six years women have heen de 
clared eligible to positions of public trust, 
and have been elected members of School 
Committees, and County Superintendents of 
Schools. Women, by hundreds, have en- 
tered the professions, and are now. success- 
ful practitioners of law, medicine and the 


ology. Two thirds of all the colleges of 
the United States have been opened to 


women, Public sentiment has grown far 
more humane and liberal toward women, 
and the popular conception of ‘‘Woman’'s 
sphere” has been vastly widened. Every- 
where the individuality of Woman begins 
to be recognized and, in theory at least, 
her equality of rights is generally conceded. 

During these six years, the position of 
Woman in the Church has greatly changed. 
In very many congregations she now votes 
as a church-member upon all questions of 
business, And, inasmuch as more than 
two thirds of American church-members 
are women, this virtually places the con 
trol of these churehes in her hands, Vot 
ing inside the church naturally precedes 


and the one will 
lead to the other. 

In every branch of associated public ef- 
fort women are now enlisted as never be- 
fore. In Missionary Societies, in Christian 
Associations, in Lyceum Committees, in 
Temperance Societies, in the Good Tem 
plar Lodges, in the Granges, in Charitable 
Associations, and, better than all, in Wo- 
man’s Clubs and Congresses for the culti 
vation of her own mind and the expres- 
sion of her own opinions, women are fast 
becoming an organized and disciplined so- 
cial power, which will soon be enlisted in 
polities, because that is the inevitable ten- 
dency of our age. 

The only spheres of activity from which 
women now remain wholly excluded, are 
the military and the political—The first is 
essentially abnormal, a relic of barbarism 
destined soon to be outgrown—the second 
is every day becoming less potent than for- 
merly, aud will continue to decline in rel- 
ative importance, but will be vastly ele- 
vated and refined when Woman participates 
in it, 

Viewing therefore the broad field of equal 
human rights in the light of our six years 
journalistic experience, we enter this Cen- 
tennial year with confident anticipation 
that the enfranchisement of Woman cannot 
long be postponed. The issues of the war 
are substantially settled. Chattel Slavery 
and political distinctions of raee are no 
more, The great party organizations based 
upon those issues are fast breaking up, 
When new issues have grown strong enough 
to overcome the attractions and antipathies 
of the past, new parties will crystallize 
around them, It is the duty of Suffragists 
to see to it that the greatest and most im- 
portant of all issues—the Equal Rights of 
Woman—are recognized in the New De- 
parture, . L. 8. 

- ose aes 
LADY LAWYERS IN SUPREME COURT. 


a e 

Under the above heading the Wisconsin 
State Journal devotes nearly three columns 
to the case of Miss Goodell, on her petition 
to practice law, in the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. . 

The editor, ina straightforward and man- 
ly way, takes the part of Miss Goodell. 
He says:— 

Miss Goodell, of Janesville, is a duly ad- 
mitted practicing Attorney in good stand- 
ing in the Twelfth Judicial Circuit of Wis- 
consin. Having a case in the Supreme 
Court she sought admission as Attorney in 
that tribunal. 

It is not claimed that Miss Goodell lagks 
the requisite legal acquirements to practicé 
in the Supreme Conrt. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, we apprehend, that the ability shown in 
presenting her own case is evidence that 
she can well present the cases of her clients. 
While women practice medicine, preach 
and teach successfully, we see no reason 
why they may not be permitted to practice 
law also. The case in which she is engaged 
is a very interesting one. It originated in 
Jefferson county, and there isa woman on 
each side, A foster child, or adopted daugh 
ter, had, it is alleged, certain property left 
in trust for her by a man who died a few 
years since. The widow of the deceased, it 
is said, made a settlement with the child, 
and promised to pay a certain sam, and 
subsequently refused to pay it. It is the 
recovery of this sum that is in dispute. 
Col. G. W. Bird, the Governor's Private 
Secretary, being attorney for the plaintiff, 
and Miss Goodell for the widow, who is de- 
fendant. Thus far, we understand, the de 
fense has been conducted by Miss Goodell 
with marked ability, and, being familiar 
with the case, she desires to appear in the 
Supreme Court, and to this the opposing 
counsel makes no objection. It is, we be- 
lieve, one of the strongest cases yet present- 
ed, and, being the first in our Supreme 
Court, will excite general interest. 

The expression of attorneys, so far as we 
have heard it, is: ‘Give sister Goodell a 
chance.” 

If the association of Congregational Min- 
isters who issued the ‘Pastoral Letter” 
warning women and the world of ‘‘the 
danger which threatens the female character 
with widespread and permanent: injury” if 
women become public speakers, had been 
told that, in less than forty years, the fact 
that women are successful) preachers and 
physicians, would be urged as a reason 
why they should also be admitted to the 
practice of the law in the Supreme Courts, 
they would have saved themselves the trou- 
ble of preparing that famous letter. 

The case of Miss Goodell is remarkable, 
both for the ability with which she argued 
it, and also as showing the slow, but sure 
processes by which the Woman Movement 
is bringing a change in civilzation itself. It 
is a part of the history of this most import- 
ant question. We therefore give entire on 
page eight the argument made by Miss Good- 
ell in her own behalf, which the Wisconsin 
State Journal sets forth at the head of its col- 
umns, witha conspicuous heading, 

Miss Goodell is a daughter of William 
Goodell who is well remembered by the old 
anti-slavery workers, 

A larger publie than that of Wisconsin 
will await the decision in this case. L. s, 

A WORD TO THE UNTHINKING. 


A correspondent of the Boston Da/ly Ad 
rertiser calls attention to one of the many 
forms of injustice to which poor seam- 
stresses are often subjected. 

Two instances, well authenticated, have 
come to my knowledge, of sewing women 
who go out by the day, having been made ill, 
during the severe weather last week, by 
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suffering from cold in the houses of their 
employers, wealthy citizens of Boston. 
One young girl, subject to rheumatism, 
was set to work for the day, after a long, 
cold walk in the early morning, in a room 
insufficiently warmed from the hall only. 
Active, well-fed people, comfortably clad, 
can bear a much lower temperature within 
doors than these sedentary seamstresses, 
We all shrink from incurring the danger 
of illness, no matter how careful the nurs- 
ing or how luxurious the convalescence; 
but to these sewing girls the thought is ap- 
palling. It means the hospital, loss of em- 
ployment, and permanently broken down 
health. Let us care for ‘‘the stranger with- 
in our gates,” SOROR. 


en ee 
INDIAN WOMEN IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


In 1867, F. Hassaurek, of Cincinnati, an 
intelligent German citizen of Cincinnati, 
who had spent several years in the republic 
of Equador as American Minister during the 
adminstration of President Lincoln, pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘Four years among 
Spanish Americans,” descriptive of the so- 
cial and domestic life and political institu- 
tions of the inhabitants of Equador. This 
work contains much valuable information 
concerning the inhabitants of the lofty table 
lands among the Andes, and bears testimo- 
ny to the moral superiority of the women 
of those countries over the men with whom 
they are connected, Especially is this the 
case among the poor, oppressed aborigines. 
“In everything he does, the Indian is faith- 
fully assisted by his wife, who is literally 
his helpmate. The affection of Indian wo- 
men for their husbands, who almost contin- 
ually ill-treat them, is remarkable.” He thus 
describes a singular scene, of which he was 
an eye-witness :— 

The great Indian festival of San Juan 
had been going on for two days when [ ar- 
rived. On the 26th of June, early in the 
forenoon, I rode over to the ground where 
the dances take place. It was a pleasant, 
level greensward on one of the lower plat- 
forms of the mountains on the south side of 
the valley. A most picturesque view pre- 
sented itself from this elevation. Almost 
opposite to the fair-ground rose Mt. Imba- 
bura in its lofty majesty. To the right, the 
town of Atabolo; to the left, majestic Co- 
tacachi, with its snowy peaks; to our rear, 
the towering Cordillera, and, at our feet, the 
fertile plain dotted with friendly villas and 
haciendas, and now and then interrupted by 
isolated hills, covered with corn-fields and 
Indian Avasepongos, But far more pictur- 
esque and surprising was the view which 
the ground itself presented. For a mo- 
ment [ was overcome with the novelty of 
the scene, to which no description can do 
justice. Ata distance, one would have sup- 
posed that an English army had encamped 
on the ground, for hundreds of Indian wo- 
men, in their favorite red shawls, sat in long 
rows on the greensward on which the feast 
took place and on the rising ground at its 
western extremity. On this latter acclivity 
stood the chapel of San Juan, which is now 
in ruins, destroyed by the great carthquake 
of 1859. Weeds, shrubs and wild flowers 
had taken possession of the interior of the 
temple, and a rank but interesting vegeta- 
tion had overgrown its rootless walls. At 
the foot of these ruins the slope was cov 
ered with dense groups of Indian women, 
and rows of them were ranged along the 
sides of the dancing place below. They all 
dress after the same fashion; but the leading 
feature of their dress is the coarse woolen 
shawl with which they cover their breast 
and shoulders, This shawl, as I have al- 
ready said, is almost always red.* You may 
judge of the impression produced by six 
or seven hundred red-shawled women, sit- 
ting na large semi-circle around almost as 
many Indian men in all sorts of masquer- 
ades, and forming a striking contrast to the 
ruins above and the melancholy verdure in 
the valley below. ‘ 

While the women were thus ranged about 
as spectators, and enjoying themselves with 
food and drink, the men went through the 
dances, of which the festival principally 
consists, The Indian wife accompanies her 
husband to the festive scene, but her pro- 
vince is not the dance. [ler business is to 
watch the movements of her husband, and 
to take care of himas soonas he gets un 
manageably or helplessly drunk. Faithful- 
ly to comply with this duty is considered 
highly honorable to a wife. 
spouse begins to be overpowered by the 
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As soon as her | 


immense quantities of rum or chicha which | 


he consumes, she is at his side and remains 
with him. A woman who would fail to 
comply with this most important of her 
marital duties on a great occasion like this 
would be despised by the whole Indian 
community, if not abandoned by her own 
husband. I do not propose to say that she 
does not get drunk too; but never so drunk 
as to become unable to manage him. She 
clings to him with the utmost tenacity. 
She holds him back and rolls him off when 
his intoxication assumes a belligerent char- 


| acter; she prevents him from committing 


excesses; she makes him sleep on her lap 
and finally leads him to his home. 
Elsewhere the writer describes ‘hundreds 
of besotted Indians simpering and reeling 
and supported by their faithful wives, drink- 
ing to the health of their compadres and 
commadres, now embracing and hugging 
one another, now bickering and teasing 
about to their heart's content.” 
Nor is it only on oceasions of drunken 
frolie like the above, that the Indian wo- 
men are a sort of protecting providence to 
the men of their households. Under the 


| exeerable system of peonage, the Indians 


who work on the farms and by the sweat 
of their brows maigtain the white popula- 
tion by whom they"are oppressed, are kept 
in debt to their employers and compelled 
to work, at wages amounting to about $23 
per year, from early dawn till six p. 
M. Meanwhile their wives and children 
must cultivate the land of the curate and 
furnish him with servants in addition. 


| derer of Mrs. Bingham. 


“Under these cireumstances but little time 
remains to the Indian for the cultivation of 
his own piece of garden ground, but his 
faithful, industrious and untiring wife steps 
in and does what her husband cannot do. 
These Indian women, moreover, are not ex- 
empt from labor for the land-holders. They 
must perform their fvenas like the men, 
although they are not paid for it.” 

Mr. Hassaurek’s book is not, inany sense, 
tinctured with an enthusiasm for Woman’s 
Rights. It is the sensible, straight-forward 
narrative of a practical hard-headed Ger- 
man American, without any humanitarian 
theory on his mind. His testimony to the 
fidelity and self-control of these poor ig- 
norant Indian women of Equador, slaves of 
slaves as they are, is all the more satisfac- 
tory as showing how, in every age and 
country, the influence of Woman is exerted 
in behalf of temperance and of public and 
private morals. H. B. B. 

eee —--—— 
RINGS IN RELIGION. 


Rings are not comfined to politics, it 
seems, According to the Golden Rule, they 
exist equally in the Churches: 

Every church has its pope or popes; that 
is, one man or a few men in its membership 
who rule it, or aspire to rule it. They sit 
in judgment on candidates. They decide 
who shall be deacons. They make out the 
slate for the officers in the church and in 
the society. Sometimes they are good men; 
sometimes they are bad men. In either 
case their power is immense. The smaller 
the church, the more dominating they are. 
Sometimes they have money. The minister 
is dependent on them for his support, and 
he is soon made to feel his dependence. 
They build their power on his necessities, 
He stands in fear of them, as the Lrish peas- 
ant stands in fear of the landlord, who can 
turn him and his children into the street 
and send them out shelterless, without a 
home or bread. These fellows are often 
bullies. They have the pope's power, with- 
out the pope's suavity and diplomacy. 
There are scores of ministers in the country 
who have been turned out of their pulpits 
by such men. There are scores of minis- 
ters who have had the bread taken out of 
their mouths, and out of the mouths of their 
children, by their machinations. In many 
churches, Congregationalism is only such in 
name. Inreality, one man rules. And the 
one-man-power in a church, has in it the 
very essence of papacy. 

: ode 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT A FAILURE, 


Capital punishment in Massachusetts has 
proved a failure. Whatever it may have 
been in the past, whatever it may now be 
elsewhere, here in Massachusetts and under 
existing circumstances it has become a pos- 
itive obstruction to the course of justice, and 
a public nuisance. 

Writers upon criminal jurisprudence agree 
that promptness and certainty of punish- 
ment have a repressing influence upon crime, 
while delay encourages and actually stim- 
ulates it, by creating a morbid sympathy 
for the criminal. Judged by these tests 
the death penalty should be abolished in 
this State, for, as a matter of fact, juries 
rarely convict, in consequence of their re- 
luctance to take an irrevocable responsibili- 
ty. In many cases the evidence is cireum- 
stantial; and therefore, however strong, is 
not absolutely conclusive. There is a pos- 
sibility of mistake, and so the jury are di- 
vided. This has just been exemplified in 
the trial of Piper. No candid man can 
deny that, in all human probability, this 
wretched man is the murderer of Mabel 
Young and perhaps of Bridget Landergan 
also. Yet, because there is one chance out 
of a thousand that he isinnocent, the jury 
men refused to bring in a verdict. Had the 
penalty been imprisonment for life, there is 
little doubt he would have been convicted. 
In many other cases, where the proof is un 
questionable, some theory of ‘moral insani- 
ty” or of “congenital depravity” is set up, 
as in the case of the boy Pomeroy. The 
jury, forced to find a verdict, couple it with 
a recommendation to merey, and the Gov- 
ernor, finding the community divided in 
opinion, shirks his responsibility by refus- 
ing to sign the warrant for execution—and 
shifts his disagreeable duty upon his suc- 
cessor. 
law gets executed, asin the case of the mur- 
Yet the guilt of 
Pemberton was far less heinous, because less 
premeditated, than that of Pomeroy or of 
the murderer of Mabel Young, for Pember- 
ton was blinded and brutalized by liquor,and 
searcely realized what he was doing, while 
Pomeroy deliberately tortured his victims 
to death, out of sheer cruelty and malicious 
delight in inflicting suffering. 

This unwillingness of juries to convict 
may be all wrong. Their sympathy with 
the accused may be misapplied; their relue- 
tance to take life may be mere maudlin sen- 
timentalism. Nevertheless it exists, and, 
because it exists, a murderer runs far less 
risk of punishment than does a_ pickpocket 
or a chicken thief, 

Under our present system every man who 
takes human life becomes at once the hero 
of a melo-drama. No sooner is he put on 
trial for his life than his portrait adorns the 
pages of the illustrated weeklies, and the 
details of his trial are the theme of leading 
editorials. An amusing illustration of this 
occurred the day after our late city election. 
Desirious to learn whether Cobb or Board 
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we said, delight 
ed at this evidence of patriotic sentiment, 
“Oh no!” said the news-vender, “the elec 
tion had nothing to do with it: people were 
looking for a verdict in the Piper trial and 
did not know that it had been postponed,” 

Now if the penalty was made less sensa 
tional and not, in its very nature, incapable 
of future review, this morbid interest in the 
fate of great criminals would be lessened. 
The contagion of vice would be diminished. 
the epidemic of crime would be stayed. 
“One marriage makes another” says the old 
proverb. In our society one murder litera)- 
ly makes another; one rape, twenty, 

But if it is necessary to take life, let us at 
least adopt some less brutal method than 
hanging. A humane man who kills a eat, 
does not dangle the poor beast from a tree, 
nor invite his friends to the spectacle, nor 
publish the details in the daily papers. But 
why not amend our criminal legislation to 
meet the requirements of a more human 
civilization, and make imprisonment for life 
the penalty for murder?) When women are 
voters we hope to see more lenient legisla 
tion more faithfully enforced. Ht. B. B, 
ede 
THE MARBLEHEAD MEETING. 


The Woman Suffrage meeting, held in 
Marblehead last Tuesday evening, was in 
every way a success, In the afternoon a 
very intelligent audience gave an attentive 
hearing. Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D. D. a Con- 
gregational minister, was invited to preside, 
and opened the meeting with prayer. C. P, 
Wellman in an animated extempore speech 
advocated Woman Suffrage as a man, as a 
citizen, as a Christian and as a Methodist, 
H. B. Blackwell followed. Miss Anna Oli- 
ver read a logical and graceful essay on “the 
nature of Woman.” She was followed by 
brief remarks from several citizens of Mar- 
blehead. 

Rev. Mr. Fish, a Methodist minister, 
announced himself as an enquirer but favor- 
able to the cause and he signed the Suf- 
frage petition. : 

Mr. Benjamin Ware, the owner of the 
Clifton House, an outspoken advocate, 
made a spirited speech. 

Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, a merchant, sen- 
sible and liberal, avowed himself in sympa- 
thy with every movement for improving 
the condition of women and opening new 
fields for their employment, but could not 
yet see the way clear for Suffrage; he feared 
it might result in the loss of womanliness 
and domestic qualities. 

Mr. Bartlett, a dry-goods merchant, spoke 
earnestly in favor. 

Mr. Wm. Gilley, the town clerk, said that 
he always went to Woman Suffrage meet 
ings and listened to the same old story, but 
never heard anything to convince him of 
the propriety of extending Suffrage to wo- 
men, and had not heard anything to change 
his views to-day. 

Dr. Reynolds, who announced himself as 
a reformed inebriate, spoke earnestly of the 
need of Woman’s voting to help the cause 
of Temperance. 

Miss Ward, of Salem, in a few clear, for 
cible words, expressed her change of views 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, to which she 
had formerly been opposed, but which now 
seemed essential to the advancement ef pri 
vate and public morals, and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone made the concluding speech. 

In the evening the hall was crowded. 
After a spirited song by a quartette accom 
panied by the melodeon, Rev. E. A. Law 
rence again presided, and made the opening 
address. Ile said: 

“To some of you it may be an amaze- 
ment to see me presiding at a Woman Suf- 
frage meeting. In years ago the idea would 
have been an equal amazement to me, Ten 
years sometimes make a good deal of differ 
ence in men’s views;—they have in mine. 
Twenty years ago, I preached on the sub 
ject, from I Pet. 3: lst and following verses. 
The people thought it was very good, and I 
thought it was, and gave it to one of the 
magazines. I do not like to read it over 
now; it has slid back towards the dark ages, 


| or | have advanced towards the light ones 


Sometimes,in a spasmodic way, the | 


man was mayor of Boston, we called at a | 


periodical store to buy the morning paper. 
Not one was left. 


j 


| cepted maxims of free government. 


When he came to the point of serious in 
quiry, he said that he felt “if the move 
ment was of God, the women would have 
grace given them to make it appear, but if 
it was of man, the men would be able to 
make that appear. I said I will be candid 
and true to myself. Truth is what I want. 
Error and prejudice are always injurious. 
I turned again to my Bible. If that is 
against Woman Suffrage, I am! But 1 
found no command against it, nor for Man 
Suffrage. The kings and priests and proph 
ets in the Jewish economy were by divine 
calland appointment. The teaching of the 
apostles, whatever its significance, relates to 
the church, and not the state. Were there 
any Bible principles to guide me? 

Turning to the first chapter of Genesis, 
“God made man in his own image, male 
and = female.” =A = male man and a 
female man. This is the exact meaning ot 
the Hebrew terms Ish, masculine man, and 
Ishah, feminine man. Neither is superior 
Both have the same need of government, 
the same capacity for governing, and the 
same responsibility that the government 
shall be wise and equitable. 

As a matter of fact. the first voting seems 
to have been done by a woman. The ques 
tion was—to eat or not to eat of the prohib 
ited tree. She voted in the aflirmative, and 
made a great mistake. But the man male 
the same, so that neither could claim supe 
riority at the polls. 

Ile then eompared this divine idea and 
constitutional method with some of the ac 
In the 


‘Is there so much inter- | Declaration of Independence, it is affirmed 
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asa self-evident truth that all men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights. Does ‘“‘all men” mean ouly a 
part ?—the male men and not the female? 
In the intent of the tramers, perhaps so, 
hut not in the divine intent and constitu- 
tion. Have not women equal rights with 
men to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness?” Our political fathers and the 
laws say, no. God, in the constitution of 
the 6ne humanity male and female, says, 
ves. A hundred years ago, the King of 
Ureat Britain and the Parliament declared 
that men have no such rights. The Amer- 
ican Congress says that the women have 
not. The king was wrong then. Is ti 
clear that the Congress is not wrong also? 

Another terse statement which political 
science has reached, is—‘‘Government of 
the people, for the people, by the people.” 
In its application in our commonwealth 
and country, with the exception of Wyom- 
ing, ‘“‘of the people, and for the people, in- 
clude Men and Women, by the people, on- 
ly the men. By what principle of equity 
or etymology is such violence done to this 
sensible old word? Are not women also 
people? If not, why have laws for them? 
If they are, and can read and write, why 
exclude them from a voice in making the 
laws which they have to obey? 

According to the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights, no tax, charge, or impost, can be levi- 
ed without the consent of the people. And 
the battle-cry of the colonies by which they 
carried the Revolution and our Indepen- 
pence, was,—‘‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” Yet the women of 
Massachusetts pay about one tenth of the 
taxes On property, but without representa- 
tion, Two hundred and thirty now-voting 
women of Marblehead pay more than three 
times as much as twelve hundred voters 
who pay only a poll tax. If taxation with- 
out representation a hundred years ago,, was 
an unendurable tyranny, is it to-day an 
equity and a fruit of freedom because it is 
only the women who endure the yoke? 

But now has come this singular disparity 
in the legal state of men and women, as if 
she were not made in God’s image, but on- 
ly a poor copy of the man’s. Some think 
it is the curse pronounced upon woman for 
her sins, ‘Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band and he shall rule over thee.” But 
rule was not by divine law, or institution, 
not an imperative, but declarative future, a 
derangement of the original constitution 
and a violence that came in breakingf rom 
loyalty to the Maker, It was not an au- 
thorized sovereignty. Yet outside of Chris- 
tendom, how disastrous is this rule! Look 
at the millions of India, and China, where, 
according to the Sacred Books, the husband 
is greater to the wife, than Vishnu. If she 
wishes to perform any act of worship, she 
is told to wash her husband's feet and drink 
the water. In Mohammedan lands _ the 
muezzin that calls all the men to prayer 
five times a day, does not call one of the 
women. They have no soul and cannot 
worship. 

‘Even in Christian England, the common 
law, a hundred years ago, made the wife a 
chattel, a slave. It deprived her of all 
rights to her property, carnings, clothing, 
children and herself. Her husband could 
chastise her for due cause,—he being the 
judge,—and could sell her inthe market 
with a rope round her neck, as if she were 
a horse or a cow. 

Great changes have taken place during the 
last fifteen years in regard to the education 
of women, their legal disqualifications and 
their occupations. But these changes have 
been opposed at every step. A few years 
since, the Pope, in a missive from Rome 
against the education of women in France, 
enjoined the Bishops to oppose it as destroy- 
ing their modesty, and disqualifying them 
for their domestic duties, as many think the 
ballot in the hands of our women would de- 
range household affairs, turn women into 
men, and debase rather than elevate society 
and the government. No, we want the su- 
perior moral qualities of the woman now, 
her sobriety, her sagacity, her benevolence, 
to save our experiment in free government 
from the corruption and defaleations and 
ambition with which a mere man-suffrage 
is threatening it. Every sensible, intelli- 
gent woman would become, not less but 
more womanly,as aman grows more manly, 
by ceasing to be classed, as she now is po 
litically, among children, paupers and im 
beciles, and being admitted to a voice at the 
polls in determining who shall make and 
administer the laws which she must obey, 
or suffer the penalties they inflict, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Miss Anna Oliver 
then made addresses, and I. B. Blackwell 
replied to two objections sent up from the au- 
dience, first that a majority of women do not 
wish to vote, secondly that the Catholic 
women led by the priests might be a dan 
gerous majority. The answer to the last 
point was that the Protestant women out- 
number the Catholic women more than 
three to one in Massachusetts. At ten 
o'clock, after an inspiring song, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The success of the mecting was largely 
due to the efficient preparations of Mr. 
Wellman and to the high respeet and re 
gard with which Rev. Mr. Lawrence is just- 
ly regarded in Marblehead, after a residence 
of more than thirty years in that communi- 
ty. The speakers were indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence for the kindest hospitality. 

H. B. B. 


toe 
SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The Legislature will assemble next week. 
It is desirable to send in our petitions for 
Woman Suffrage without delay, as it will 
be best to bring the matter up as early as 
possible in the session, before business ac- 
cumulates. 

Our friends who have already circulated 
the petitions will do well to send them to 
the office of the Woman's JouRNAL at once, 
80 that they may be numbered and handed 
to the representatives of the respective 
towns. Those who have not yet obtained 
names should do so immediately. We hope 











| absence of her husband. 
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that more signers than ever before will be 
obtained, for the moral weight that they 
carry. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, attend to 
this matter of petitions promptly, or it 
will be too late. 


i 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Epirors Journau:—If I believed that 
truth ever grew old by waiting, I should 
feel sorry that circumstances had prevented 
my sending the report of the semi-annual 
meeting of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association held at Winchester, of which I 
wrote you recently. 

The Convention was very interesting 
throughout. Appropriate resolutions were 
discussed with spirit, and adopted unani- 
mously, 

Interesting letters were received from Mrs. 
Emma Malloy, of Elkhart, our delegate to 
the recent annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, also from Dr. 
Anna B. Campbell, of Rockville, Mr. J. M. 
Stanton, of Union County, and Rev. Mary 
Thomas Clark, of Dublin. 

Committees were appointed in several dif- 
ferent Counties to superintend the Suffrage 
work in their respective localities. Dr. R. 
T. Brown, Professor of Practice in the In- 
diana Medical College, made a capital 
speech of which the following is a partial 
synopsis: 

The ballot protects human rights—not oc- 
cupations. There is an essential difference 
in mental and physical constitutions of men 
and women—they are the complements of 
each other, and each essential to the com- 
pletion of a perfect humanity. Like our 
two eyes, they see things under different 
angles of vision, and these blending form a 
perfect image. Human institutions find a 
perfect model in the family, where each sex 
is essential to the well-being and happiness 
of the other, and the permanence of the insti- 
tution, ° 

The two great elements of force that 
which drives, and that which leads, are 
represented in the two sexes, and though 
these shade and blend into each other, in 
many characters, yet essentially the mascu- 
line side represents the driving force, and 
the feminine the leading. The one repre- 
sents physical energy, the other is moral 
power. The intermediate or intellectual is 
covered alike by both. To construct and 
operate a government on the driving power 
alone, is like controlling by the principle of 
repulsion alone, The wars and carnage of 
the past century are sad comments on the 
folly of ignoring this latter element of hu- 
man power. He affirmed that the principle 
of citizen suffrage was not only correct in 
philosophy, but is acknowledged by our 
fundamental law. 

The bill of rights on which is built the 
constitution of Indiana, the 23d section, 
reads thus: 

“The General Assembly shall not grant 
to any citizen or class of citizens, privileges 
or immunities, which upon the same terms 
shall not equally belong to all citizens.” 

If that means anything all our election 
laws are unconstitutional, for women are 
citizens. A class of citizens in the govern- 
ment; and the ballot cannot rightfully be 
denied if conceded to any other class, 

I heartily wish you could publish the 
whole speech, as it was original and con 
vincing, as also were speeches made by 
Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Dickinson, Miss Way, 
Miss Kennedy and others. 

Mary F. Tomas, M. D. 

Richmond, Ind. 


ee - 
MATILDA HINDMAN IN IOWA. 
—_ 


That able speaker and admirable woman, 
Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa,, has 
begun a campaign of lectures in lowa, un- 
der the auspices of the State Suffrage 
Society. The opening lecture was delivered 
in Davenport, last week, before a small but 
respectable audience, Rev. 8, 5, Hunting 
presided, and said that Miss Hindman’s sub- 
ject was ‘Woman, Now and Then,” 

Miss Hindman opened her discourse with 
a reference to the struggle between conser 
vatism and radicalism that had character- 
ized the world’s history, and said that all 
changes for the better had been produced 
first by impression of wrong, then by con- 
viction, theh by agitation, followed by con- 
flict, She gave a brief review of the con 
dition of women in different ages and coun- 
tries, comparing What has been with what 
is. The history of Woman is very dark. 
A great gulf, ‘over which she could not 
pass, lay between her and man.  Socialily, 
intellectually, religiously and politically, 
Woman had inthe past been treated as an 
iuferior. The lawsand customs of Turkey, 
China, India, England, France and Ger 
many concerning Woman were referred to; 
the laws made in reference to her were op- 
pressive and degrading in all these lands, 
In some, laws were made forbidding her 
to eat at the table with her husband, or even 
to taste food until he and his friends were 
served. In others, there were laws forbid- 
ding her to visit, or even to smile, in the 
In some countries 
she was held in subjection, beaten, and 
even sold, by her father and husband, while 
others considered her a soulless being, cre- 
ated for the comfort and convenience of 
man in this life alone. 

Some amusing extracts from works of 
the leading writers of the last century were 
read to show the opinion, of the authors 


| concerning women then, and down even as 


late as our own time. One of the great 
German writers gives his opinion in these 
words: “The woman who thinks is like the 
man who paints and powders, simply 
ridiculous,” A leading French writer savs: 
“We like to hear a few words of sense from 
a woman, as we do from a_ parrot, because 
they are so unexpected.” In the past Wo- 
man was not allowed to express thought 
publicly, ii was immodest and extremely 
unwomanly. With this was contrasted the 
now of Woman, which in a measure stood 








bright colors compared with the past. Wo- 
man Is now treated as man’s equal in almost | 
every respect, in all Christian countries: | 
especially in our Republic is this true. Em.- | 
ployment of various kinds are now open to 
women. They can enter the different pro- | 
fessions. The colleges and schools have | 
thrown open their doors, The platform | 
is free to her; she can be editor, author or 
journalist, and no stigmaisattached, Many | 
of the most oppressive and degrading laws 
have been repealed. Her condition in 
every respect is different, her freedom en- 
larged, and yet it has in no way proved an 
injury to either man ot woman. Women 
are as loving, gentle, and kind, as modest, 
pure and womanly; men as noble, brave 
and true, as before Woman had attained 
the liberty she now posseses, But the bet- 
ter day has just dawned. Many are the ob- 
stacles to be removed, and difficulties to 
overcome before the full completion comes, 
Woman must be freed from the slavery | 
and folly of fashion. Legally she still o¢- 
cupies an inferior position, and not until 
Woman has freedom to express her thoughts 
can the evils that now exist be remedied. 

Miss Hindman spoke of the laws that 
bear most heavily upon Woman. Liquor 
laws, property laws, and laws binding as 
though enacted by legislature, deprive her 
of just renumeration for her labor. Wo- 
man is not protected in her home, her 
wages, reputation or property, as a man, 
neither can be until she is man’s political 
equal, This last thought was enlarged up- | 
on with much earnestness, and the benetits | 
that would result from giving Woman the 
ballot were portrayed in a graphie manner, 

We have only touched upon the main 
points of the lecture. Miss Hindman is a 
very earnest worker in the cause she is ad- 
vocating, and, of course, the earnestness that 
orators possess pervades her lecture and 
enhances interest in the matter of it very 
materially. She will benefit the cause of 
Woman Suffrage in Lowa, 


“oe 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Henry Holt & Co., have completed their 

issue of John Stuart Mill's ‘Dissertations 
and Discussions” by the publication of a 
fifth volume. It includes eight miscella- 
neous papers, besides five on land tenure. 
A very large share of the contents of the 
volume first appeared in ‘‘The Fortnightly 
Review. Messrs. Holt now issue Mill's 
works in twelve library volumes, uniformly 
printed and bound, Besides these, they 
publish a volume of memorials and cheap 
editions of his ‘‘Political Economy” and his 
book on Woman’s Rights, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Willlam F. Richardson of Dartmouth, 
cut his throat, Saturday, because he didn’t 
want to be arrested for beating his wife. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is lecturing 
in Texas; she spoke in Dallas on the 15th 
inst., on “Our Girls” and is highly com- 
mended by the //era/d of that city. 

The University of Vermont at Burling- 
ton, has 153 students, of whom 91 are un- 
dergraduates—15 of them ladies—and_ 62 
medical students. 

Mr. Sargent of California has introduced 
a bill to protect persons of foreign birth 
against forcible restraint or involuntary ser- 
vitude. 

The Presidents of all the National and 
State banks in Charleston, together with 
the principal mercantile firms, have joined 
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The last year’s efforts of New England in 
the holy cause of democracy don’t seem to 
be appreciated, Last year, seven chairman- 


ships; this year, nary a one,—Springfield | 
. 


Republican, 

Rev. Joseph May, of the Newburyport 
Unitarian church, has accepted a call from 
the First Unitarian church at Philadelphia, 
as successor to Rey. William H. Furness, 
who retires after a pastorate of fifty years. 

Thomas W. Field, Superintendent of the 
Brooklyn public schools, is soon to marry 
the late lady principal of one of the schools. 
Mr. Ficld’s first and second wives were also 
Brooklyn school teachers. This shows that 
the participation of women in professional 
pursuits is no barrier to matrimony. 

Last week three Negroes were executed 
in New York city. The law forbids the 
rabble to attend; but the sheriff permits re- 
porters, which is just as bad. An execu- 
tion should have all the mystery of abso- 
lute privacy. Otherwise it is exceedingly 
demoralizing. 

Ina speech made at the Manchester Wo- 
man Suffrage meeting Mrs. Scratchard ob- 
served:—‘*The only argument against Wo- 
man Suffrage which really deserved atten- 
tion was that the majority of women did 
not want it.” To that she replied, ‘*That is 
no reason why the minority, which does 
want it, should not have it.” 

The Rhode Island Medical Sgeiety have 
adopted a resolution aflirming the atten- 
dance at balls, sitting up late nights, eating 
improper food, drinking tea and coffee, 
and reading works of fiction, to be among 
the most prominent causes of ill health 
among the pupils of onr common schools, 

Nova Scotia claims the first piece of 
railroad built in America. It is the coal 
road from the mines to the wharf in Pic- 
tou. There is now daily plying upon it the 
third locomotive ever manufactured, It 
was built by Stephenson, and is the second 
tubular boiler of his make, His first lo- 
comotive boiler was without tubes, 


Important and significant action was had 
in Congress, last weck. A sweeping anti- 
subsidy resolution was passed by a vote of 
223 to 33, and an anti-third-term resolution 
by a vote of 232 to 18. A Republican at- 
tempt to secure a test vote on the resump- 
tion question was staved off by the Demo- 
crats. 

A sad occurrence took place at Mechanic 
Falls, Me., Dee. 9th, which cast a gloom over 
the whole village. A highly esteemed 
young lady, by the name of Rose Monroe, 
aged twenty, committed suicide by shoot- 
ing herself. Despondency is the only 
cause Known for the rash act. She lefta 
letter for her mother, asking her forgive- 
ness for the deed. 


| 
| 


A Jarge number of Centennial relics have 
been unearthed at Monson, Mass., for the 
ladies’ tea-party, Christmas eve, among 
them a number of articles known to have 
come over in the Mayflower, household ef- 
fects 150 and 200 years old, military equip 
ments carried through the wars of the Rev 
olution and 1812, Harvard College lottery 
tickets of 1808, and many other relics. 


A practical result of the late Woman's 





in sending the following despatch to Gover-* 
nor Chamberlain: 

Irrespective of parties, desiring peace and 
protection for persons and property, be 
lieving that a blow was struck in the late 
judicial election threatening ruin to the 
people of the State, we tender you for this 
community and the State our thanks for 
your action in refusing to sign the commis 
sions. We thank you, and will do all we 
can to sustain you in what you have done. 

Rev. John W, Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
is delivering a course of Centennial lee 
tures on Franklin, Paine, Washington, Jef 
ferson, and other topics appropriate to the 
occasion, 

The Virginia State University has 373 
students. The receipts for the fiscal year 
were $36,779.27 and the disbursements $37,- 
197.91. The University has a debt of $93, 
823. 

In Lewiston, Me., ina population of 20,000, 
there is less than one arrest per day for 
drunkenness, owing to the labors of the 
Reformers, accompanied by the faithful ex- 
ecution of the Prohibitory liquor law. 

A citizens’ league is being organized in 
Brooklyn in opposition to the gas eompa- 
nies; its members pledge themselves not to 
use gas until the price is reduced to $2 per 
1000 feet and a uniform system of meas- 
urement is guaranteed. 

It will be a landmark in our political his- 
tory that, in the first democratic House of 
Representatives assembled after the war, a 
the popular branch of our national legisla- 
ture. 

John Henry has not yet learned that his 
wife is his partner, not his servant, and that 
if he is rightful owner of home and chil- 
dren, she is rightful owner of his earnings. 
We are afraid that the Pilot is not likely to 
dispel John Henry's illusion, more’s the 
pity. 

“Mrs. Henry,” said John to his wife, the 
other morning, “‘if you give me a Christ- 


gag-law was enacted as one of the rules of 


mas present, this year, please arrange it so | 


that the bill won't come in till next month. 


It’s just as well to keep up the illusion for | 


a short time.” —Doston Pilot. 


Congress, held in Syracuse, has been the 
| formation of a cooking club of young la 
| dies. A prominent lady who lately lectured 

there was presented upon her departure 

from the city with a delicious lunch cooked 
| for her by this club, The girls like it and 
| contrive to combine work and pleasure in 
this new pursuit. 

At Wiscasset, December 3, Mr. Water 
man Blagdon and wife came very near 
being suffocated by coal gas. Mrs. Blag 
don was with great difficulty restored to 
| consciousness and for some time her life 
was despaired of. They slept in a small 
back room, opening into a sitting room in 
which a coal fire was kept during the 
night, 

We understand that Mr. Boarjlman, had 
he been elected Mayor, wouid have recom- 
mended a reduction of all city salaries, in- 
cluding the Mayor's. It would be a wise 
and proper move for Mayor Cobb to make. 
Salaries have been going up since 1861, and 
they should follow the downward tendency 
of prices inevery other department of busi- 
| ness. — Boston Herald. 

The two Ladies’ Literary Societies of 
the University are at present holding their 
| sessions alternate Saturday evenings. The 
| attendance upon their exercises is so large 
| that the halls are uncomfortably crowded 
—many Visitors being alte to gain admit- 
tance. We hope the ladies of each organi- 
zation will return to the old custom of 
holding their sessions every week,—Jowa 





University Reporter. 


At the election in Lynn, Mass., last week, 





| follows: Sarah B. Shorey, 1953; Theodore 
| Attwill, 2146: J. P. Boyce, 2110; C. W. 
| Brown, 1570; Emma A. Lane, 1554; Mary 
J. Bryant, 1565" There were also 191 votes 
| for Sarah J, Bryant, and 192 for Emma J. 
Lane, These latter votes were, beyond a 
doubt, thrown for the same persons, but it 
is fully seitled that a change of initial 
changes the name. This gives the election 
to Mrs, Shorey, and Messrs. Attwill, Brown 


| and Boyce, 











the votes cast for School Committee were as | 
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= EAT A ESAS NEE NNR 
The regular monthly meeting of the 


New York City Woman Suffrage Society 
was held last month at 238 West 14th St, 
Mr. Willcox made an address on ‘The dis- 
abilities of Woman's life.” Mrs Caroline 
Dahl, of Cambridge. Mass., made some ex- 
cellent remarks on the duties of women to 
their households, Mrs. Blake pronounced 
a eulogy on the late Vice-President Wilson, 
and offered resolutions of regret at his 
death. 

Another argument for inflation is present- 
ed by the Nashville American: ‘Farmers, 
and mechanics, and hard-working trades- 
men, do you know the meaning of these cab- 
alistic terms of the bondholders, ‘five-twen- 
ties,” ‘seven-thirties,’ and ‘ten-forties’?) Why 
simply this in effect: that you shall get up 
at 5.20, and not quit work until 7.30, so that 
the bondholders need not get up until next 
day at 10.40!" This leaves nothing more to 
be said. 

Gov. Thayer, of Wyoming, like his pre- 
decessor, Gov. Campbell, in his annual 
message declares that during the past six 
years Woman Suffrage ‘‘has increased in 
popularity and in the confidence of the 
people.” All parties in the territory now 
favor it and a movement to repeal could 
get no support. There is absolutely noth- 
ing exceptional in Wyoming which would 
make the experiment more hopeful there 
than in Massachusetts or New York.—Zn- 
dependent. 

Ilere are some interesting statistics from 
Michigan: 


Male teachers employed................ 3,156 
Female “ * a libel heen t 9,120 
Months’ teaching by males.............. 14,061 

a sas females 43,573 
Wages paid male teachers... ...+ T37,470.99 

“ * female aaiee .ALL7Y, 540.11 
Average monthly wages—miales.... . - 52.45 


females. oo.) B70 

The average money value of a vote to each 
lady teacher of Michigan, therefore, is $25.- 
44 per month, or $305.00 per annum. For 
when women vote, the wages of men and 
women, paid by the State, will be equalized 
by law. 

I cannot attend your annual supper to- 
night, but if there ever was an hour when 
the spirit of the Puritans, the spirit of un- 
dying, unconquerable enmity and defiance 
to wrong ought to animate their sons, it is 
this hour here in South Carolina. The civ- 
ilization of the Puritan, and the Cavalier, 
and the Roundhead and the Huguenot is in 
peril. Courage and determiuation, union 
and victory must be our watchword, The 
grim Puritans never qualled under threat 
or blow. Let their sons now imitate their 
example. God bless the New England So- 
ciety. —D. H. Chamberlain to New England 
Society. 

Forward! Minnesota has just adopted an 
Amendment to her Constitution, giving wo- 
men the right to vote on all questions per- 
taining to common schools, and to vote for, 
or be elected school officers. Having seen 
something of the workings of such a law 
during a residence in a Western State, we 
urge its importance here at the East. School 
is but an offshoot of home, and it is the 
mother’s children, not less than the father’s, 
who ara educated there, Already we feel 
the necessity of Woman's aid on our School 
Boards; why not also on the election of such 
Boards, and on all questions pertaining to 
our Schools? We have seen such foolish 
measures and worthless men defeated in 
district meetings by women’s votes alone, 
that we are ready to advocate this reform 
as one of the most important that we, in New 
England, can adopt.—N. 2. Journal of Kd- 
ueation, 


BUSINESS NOTCES, 
Pyle’s Dictetic Saleratus, 

Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PYLE. None genuine 
without. 24wi 

Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, 

While pain is a condition of humanity, every effort 
to ameliorate its intensity or remove the predisposing 
cause, merits our warmest gratitude, our careful con- 
sideration, and its success our frank acknowledgment, 
There isa peculiarity about the sensation called pain 
which is of infinite service. It is a premonition of 
impending ill, a declaration of war against the well- 
being of the body, which cannot be removed while the 
cause exists. Remove the cause, and the effect will 
cease, endeavor to cover up the effect, and the cause 
will be intensified, the anguish temporarily concealed 
will break forth again with redoubied ardor. Many 
remedies merely do this, and after repeated trials, fail 
to satisfy the conditions upon which only can they be 
useful to humanity. Such medicines have a brief pop- 
ularity, and are retired as unworthy of public approv- 
1. There are others which time tries but to enhance 
their value, to endorse and spread abroad their useful- 
ness and benetit humanity, the public is a perpetual 
gainer by their extended popularity and expanded 
sulea. Of these, perhaps there is no such notable in- 
stance as the Davis’ Pain-Killer. The pain-killer may 
be styled the mathematics of medicine, for it never 
makes a mistake, its mollifying influence pervades the 
system, and one trial only is requisite to make it a 
treasure forever. It does not merely cover up, it 
cures, All the civilized nations of the earth admit its 
value, accept the fame, and benefit by its use. 





Iwi 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, for Pul- 
monary and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years, and have reeciv- 
ed testimonials from eminent men who have used 
them. iwi 
Come into the boudoir, Maud, 


ert es ei 


WHILE For the cheating “a have flownt 
EGIL) In length Eureka is no fraud; 
[ SILK. | 


We sew with it alone. Iw! 
TANTED, inthe Training School of the Woman's 
\\ Hospital, Philadelphia, intelligent women who 
desire to enter the profession of Nursing. Instruction 
free, with residence, board, and wasuing. Apply in 
person, or, if at a distance, by letter, in handwriting 
of applicant, stating reference, age, &c., to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, at the Hospital, North College Avenue, 
22nd St., Philadelphia, 2wi 


—, 





For the Woman's Journal 
A STOCKING TLUNG 
THE CLOUDS. 


IN 


A New Year's Story. 


BY Cc. R. 


> 
6 

POETRY. 

For the Woman's Journal 
KNITTING. 

BY ( LARENCE VERNON 
Grand 2 sat in her old arm-chair 
Knitting, out in the morning air, 





Back on the 
And as ~he 


“Why is mniy work 


porel with 
knit she rocked and sung 
like the 


all who can, 


Vines o er bul 


life of man? 


Solve me the riddle, 
Stitch upon stitch, 
Is woven the web of human life 


mid toil and strife, 
} 


First we take white, so pure and good, 
That answers nicely for babyhood; 
And childhood. too, so fair and bright. 
May wel! be symbolized with white. 
But Man, with his firmer. 
Must have a darker and stronger thread; 
Here we come to the clouded blue, 

For ‘wear and tear’ that will better do 


heavier tread, 


Life's checkered scenes are well portrayed 

In all this varving light and shade. 

Dark is for -in and pain, T ween 

With white for the good deeds thrown between 
But here a stitch was dropped, alas! 

It never will do to let that pass. 

What! have an imperfect life all through? 

No! what was done we must now undo. 


Good as before, did some one say? 

Perhaps. But time was lost on the way; 
And, how we may go, 

We might have been further till, you know 


er swiftly 


Here we come to the heel at last; 

We'll double the thread and hold it fast. 
Beneath the heaviest of the strife 

it bears burdens of middle life. 

I fear, 

ig right here; 


re strength is nee dk d Meet 


This is the work of moths, 
The threa 
Just whe 
"Tis eater 
Had 
The moths could me 
Nor thieves have entered to steal away. 
*Twould have been safe ‘till the judzment day. 
Ah! man. with your boasted, puny strength, 
God vrant you may learn the truth at length, 


tts far from stroi 


out, forever lo-t! 


t been placed in ‘Our Father's’ care 


er have entered there, 


That you linger not outside the wall 
"Till the mothe : 
Follow the straight 
Don't go at random as in a dream 
Now through the foot we lide along, 
Singing a half-forgotten song. 


nd thieves have taken all. 


and narrow scam, 


The busiest hours of life are o'er 
And we «i: 
Children all flown trom the parent nest, 
Father ant me 
Now wea 
Henecefor 


Closer and closer 


cam of the day that are no more; 


ther have time to rest 

narrow ing towards the toe; 

1 we swifter and swifter go, 

the stitches fold, 

Cares grow fewer, the man grows old, 

Here it is ull white once again, 

Like a life that’s purified by pain; 

The second childhood must be fair 
As the seattered locks of silvery hair; 
The crown of glory shall be given 
To the aged traveler nearing Heaven, 
Now ‘It is finished” 
Lay it down gently,—the 

Muckwanago, Wis. 


; snap the thread; 
old man’s dead,” 


+e ————- 
THE LAST TRYST. 


Over brown moors and wither’d leas 

The angry winds were sweeping; 
Over the great, grey northern seas, 

The crested waves were leaping; 
And you and [ stood close together, 
In the chilling eleam of the wintry weather, 
As the bare, gaunt branches, overhead 
Shook their lingering leaflets, gold and red, 
While in every faltering word we said, 
Rang the pitiful wail for the days that were dead; 
For, by the sad scas, “neath the storm-beat trees, 
Our last tryst we were keeping 
T scarce could hear the words you sobbed, 

Amid your passionate weeping, 
And the glow from my eazer prayer was robbed, 

By the chill around us creeping; 
From the silent path=, where in summer weather, 
Youth, joy and music had met together, 
From the ery of the sca-mews flitting past, 
O'er the wild, white waves in the bitter blast, 
From the breakers that crash’d on the hollow sand, 
From the sough of the breeze o'er the dull, damp land, 
From sea and shore rose “No more, no more,” 
As our last try-t we were keeping, 
There was not a pale bud left, in sooth, 

*Mid the dry leaves round us heaping; 
The bitter harvest of reckless youth, 

Time's iron hand was reaping; 
Our lips still said, “Forever, forever,” 
As the trembling fingers clung together. 
But even then cach sad heart knew 
What fate and circumstance meant to do, 
And the mighty billows boom’d like a knetl, 
As we turned apart from that long farewell; 
And to wind, and rain, and the moaning main, 
Left the last tryst of our keeping, 





ill The Year Round. 
—————_— eo 
BOYS. 
BY KATE TRUE. 
Oh, yes. T dare say, 
“They are much in your way,” 


And keep up a noise, 
Those troublesome boys; 
But then, atter all, 
The world ist small, 
And the very best thing, 
Which could happen to you, 
Is, to have in the house, 
\ boy or two 


Yes, there's skates in the hall, 
Some bats and a ball, 

And as to the table, 

You never are able, 
To tind what you want 
When school time is o'er: 
There are books, caps, and mittens, 
And things by the score, 
But, the very best thing. 
Which could happen to you, 
Is to have in the house, 

A boy or two. 











And then. “when your head aches,” 

Ah! yes. don't | know, 
flow racing and tearing, 
Those boys w ill gor 

They stamp on the stairs, 

They slam every door, 

They hug you like bears, 

Until you are sore; 

But, the very best thing, 

Which could happen to you, 


Is, to have in the house, 
A boy or two 
You see, bve-and-bye, 
When you are crown erey, | 


These same roguish lads 
Will be done with their play; 
And then, what an outlook, 4 
When your work is done, 
You will live a new life. 
Through a dear. honored son: 
So. the very st thing, 
Which could happen to you, 
Is, to have in your home, 
A boy or two 
salem Observes 






Far away among northern hills stood the 
old farm-house; lonely, if that can be called 
so which has only Nature’s face for com- 
pany; but in the midst of stirring life, if 
granite ledges cloquent with earth’s history, 
singing-pines and flowers over which bird 
and insect hovered in the summer time, can 
be called society. Whata rare expanse of 
sky, too, recorded in ever-changing forms 
the mysterious motions in the sea of air! 
When from some height one watched the 
colors of the sunset, it was but natural to 
feel that its glory spread in endless retlec- 
tions over all the skies of earth, and that the 
common beauty brought all life near to the 
little hilltop. Oh, it was a lonely place 
only to those who could not enjoy the best 
society. 

Even winter there was not so dreary as it 
might seem to be; for, were not the star 
shaped snow-flakes, beautiful as spring an- 
emones? And though the wind moaned 
and the hills sent back the echo, yet the sun 
shone bravely too, and the faithful sparrows 
and chick-a-dee-dees stayed in their north- 
ern home through all the cold, and never, 
like fair-weather birds, followed the fickle 
summer under southern skies 

And it had come again; the season of huge 
hearth-fires and Christmas Stockings, a full 
compensation for the lack of balmier airs, 


and all they bring. “It was a hard. sea- 
son,” people said. The little folks under- 
ground knew it as well. Mr. Mole dug a 


deeper house than usual, and frisked in his 
secret labyrinth exultingly. Much he 
cared for Christmas! but he enjoyed his 
ideal of bliss, as he made his way through 
the dark earth, Mr. Fox, us he crept into 
his cosy, burrow quoted Shuakspeare, ‘It is 
a nipping and an eager air;” then rolling 
himself up warm, he promised not to put 
his nose out again until he was very hungry. 
And what a store of nuts litthe Chipmuck 
laid up! No danger of a famine in his 
nest; there were chestnuts, hazel- 
nuts—such heaps of them! When innocent 
Mrs. Sparrow met him one day she said, 
“Why, Chipmuck! have you got an attack 
of the mumps?” he had his cheeks stuffed 
so full of provisions, 

The weather justified these anticipations 
of the burrowers; but underneath the shel 
tering snow, the trailing evergreen kept its 
bright color tor the Christmas wreaths, and 
pine, hemlock and spruce trees shook their 
green branches in detiance to the wind. 

In the farm-house kitchen, the open fire 
burned brighily. The brass andirons were 
polished with an cxtra lustre and the door 
knobs the same to match. The rows of 
dish-covers hanging on the wall also caught 
the brilliancy and reflected like mirrors, the 
contents of the room. It certainly was a 
picture worth reflecting; worth depicting if 
one were artist enough to catch its spirit 
wd to do justice to light, shade and group- 
ing. 

“So to-morrow is Christmas!” said Aunt 
Judy who was patching a little jacket. “I 
really should like for the sake of old times 
to peep into the city, and hear the Christ 
mas bells.” 

“Oh, said a little girl who was kneeling 
inachair by the window, “do they ring 
bells away off in the city?” For the farm- 
house lay so deep among the hills that no 
echo of the festival could reach it from the 
noisy world beyond. 

“Of course they do” said Aunt Judy, 
‘and the shop windows are just full of 
everything; Christmas trees, with yellow 
silver balls hung on 


acorns, 


birds and them; and 
Santa Claus coming out of a chimney, and 
dolls, you know, with spangles on, and—” 

“Oh tell us what 
the little girl. 

“Well, Lam sure [ can’t remember every 
thing,” said Aunt Judy; ‘gold horns tilled 
with sugar-plums, perhaps. Everything is 
as handsome as can be at Chrisimas time.” 
said the 
child pressing her cheek against the window 
*Lwish we could see the dolls dress 


yes, else!” exclaimed 


“T wish we could hear the bells,” 


pane, 
edin spangles and Santa Claus!” 

“But if you can't do that Clover,” said 
her mother, smiling, ‘‘at least you know that 
you hang up your stocking to-night, and 
then we will see what happens.” 

“T wonder what I shall have;” said Clov 
er, and her feet began to dance. The men- 
tion of stockings sent Harry and Dicky 
chasing after their mother, who just: then 
left the room, and all became quiet again. 
Clover peeped out of the window. 

The sun was setting, and bright, flame 
colored clouds stretched along the western 
sky The fiery tint Wasa welcome contrast 
toa bank of gray snow-clouds and to the 
outlines of the trees so black against the 
In the south, however, were floating 


piles of soit, 


sky. 
white clouds now breaking in 
now meeting in great heaps, 
changing form continually, And as Clov 
er watched them, something remarkable 
happened; for suddenly among the cloud- 
birds and cloud-horses which her bright 
watched, a giant stocking 
made of the cloud—leg, heel and toe com 
plete. 


sudden rifts, 


eves she saw 


| clouds?” 


How it happened, the littl girl never 
knew of the not ex 
plained by the law of gravitation, but 
suddenly found herself up in the clouds ex 


~it is one mysterics 


amining this huge treasure 


) any she had ever seen. 





“T suppose it is mine,” she said: there is 


no reason Why it should belong to anyon 
else, and if its mine, of course it is full of 
Christmas things. 

So saying, she climbed upon a mass of 
cloud which lifted her to a level with the 
top of the stoeking, and looked in, straight 
into the face of a fairy, who laughed with 
glee, saying, “Let me out, Clover,” and 
without waiting for further explanation 
spread her wings and flew upward. 
was a beautiful little creature. Her grace 
ful figure was draped in a robe of dazzling 
white, whose texture woven of 
snow-crystals, and bordered with a fringe 
of delicate icicles. 

“Oh, how came you in my stocking?” 
asked the astonished little girl. 

‘I jumped in, of course, said the fairy 
with twinkling eyes, flying around with 
evident delight. ‘‘Are not you glad to see 
me? 


She 


seemed 


“Why yes,” said Clover, ‘only I don't 
know what I ought to say.” 
“You need not say anything,” said the 


fairy, “only look at your stocking.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Ciover;” “of course T 
want my presents.” 

Peeping in to see if there were any more 
fairies, but seeing none, she putin her hand 
and drew out a necklace more beautiful than 
Each bead looked 
like a shining drop of water just ready to 
dissolve, but sparkled like the hardest cia- 
mond, 

“Will they melt?” asked Clover. 

“Melt! no indeed,” said the fairy. *"They 
are solid dew-drops gathered from the mist- 
cloud; the common jewels of fairy-land.” 

So saying, she hung the sparkling chain 
about the little girls neck who glanced in 
wonder from it to her coarse dress, and tried 
to decide if she were really herself, 

“Try again” said the fairy. Clover did 
not need urging, and this time drew out a 
delicate crystal casket filled to the brim 
with sparkling stars, just such as those to 
which she had said *‘Twinkle, twinkle little 
star,” many a time when looking through 
the hopeless space which separated her 
from them, She filled her hands and play- 
ed with them, holding them this way and 
that, to see new light flash from the shining 
toys. She had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful, she thought, except once when her 
mother gave her a piece of silver tinsel pa 
per. 

Are they not pretty? asked the little en- 
chantress at the same time taking them by 
the handful and throwing them over Clov- 
er’s dress, Strange to say, they stayed just 
where they were thrown, and the little gown 
sparkled all over with the fairy jewels. 

Next was founda rainbow, which though, 
impalpable, for Clover could not feel its 
substance though she tried to grasp it, the 
fairy wound about her in graceful folds, 

And now, most beautiful of all, came a 
veil of silver mist, more delicate than gos 
samer and yet with a dazzling lustre 

Throw it over your face,” said the fai 
3 

Clover obeyed, and immediately the light 
over everything became wonderfully beau- 
tiful. By some sudden change, Clover felt 


herself grow lighter: her limbs lost their 


stiffness and she knew if she had only 


wings she could fly like « fairy through the 


blue space. 

“Now you are almost like one of us” said 
her little friend, ‘and are fit to be presented 
at the Queen's court.” 


At this moment, through the still air 


floated a strain from a chorus of distant 
voices, 
Ring the merry Christmas bells, 
Lily-cups in branches swinging: 
Hark! the tinkling music <wells, 
Sweetest news to mortals bringing 

“What is that?” asked Clover. 

“It is the fairies in the cavern where we 
are going now. But look once more to see 
if there is anything left in your stocking.” 

Clover looked, and there indeed was a 
funny little imp dancing about in the heel, 
He seemed to be made mostly of cloud, but 
his hands were as chubby as a baby’s, and 
his face as rosy as litthe Dicky’s; in faet, 
he looked very much like Dicky. 

“Take me out, Clover,” he cried: but 
when she put in her hand to release him, 
he only laughed, and darted up and down, 
always keeping just out of her reach, 

“L can't catch this present,” she said 
laughing, her cheeks red with the chase, 

Never mind,” said the fairy, he is only 
alittle breeze, and wanted to play a joke 
upon you, so I let him creep in. , now 
he is blowing the stocking away. And 
surely enough, the stocking sudde nly moved 
along at a swift ' 


See 


rate. Soon it began to 
show the effects of this inward impulse, 
gradually losing its form, then it drifted 
apart, and the laughing breeze. glad to be 
liberated, flew about, pufting at all the 
clouds in his way. 

‘Now we will go to the cavern,” said the 
fairy, taking Clover’s hand. Then they 
climbed over great heaps of clouds west- 
ward towards the flaming sunset 

“Are we going right into those fire- 
asked Clover, drawing back. 
‘That is only retlected light from the fire 
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in the cavern, replied her companion; the 
forges are in full force on Christmas Eve, 
the busiest night of the year. You can see 
the entrance to the cavern beyond,” 

And Clover did see a mountainous pile of 
clouds, in which a high arch seemed to 
open a way. Here they entered, 
and Clover looked upon a scene more brill 
iant than anything she had ever seen. 

They were in a cavern of wonderful 
height and breadth. Its roof was studded 
with millions of stars, and sparkled with 
icicles. Its cloudy sides glittered with frost 
designs, which were touched with rainbow 
colors as dazzling rays from the great cen- 
tral star which lighted the cavern fell upon 
them. 

Thousands of fairies, similar in form and 
dress to Clover’s guide were moving about 
the cavern; but the central figure was the 
Queen who sat in state upon her throne of 
clouds. Over the feathery snow-flake robe 
which all the fairies wore she added a sil- 
ver mantle of a texture as unsubstantial as 
running water lighted by moon-heams, A 
crown of stars marked her at once as queen 


pmissiage 


over the rest, 

Around her danced a troop of merry little 
spirits, each holding in the hand a tiny gob- 
let cut from a single diamond, from which 
they drank, in the pauses of the dance. 

What is in the cups?” asked Clover. 

“Elixir,” said the fairy. 

Clover wondered what that was, and 
whether the fairies would like brown bread 
and milk. She did not have time to ask the 
question, however, for just then she came 
toa crowd of workers who were moulding 
and shaping a mass of gold into solid balls. 
These balls shone so that Clover could hard- 
ly look at them, but when her little friend 
put one in her hand, she felt no weight or 
hardness. 

“It is only essence of gold, child, not the 
found in 
these balls are models of suns, 

And here were some busy little spirits 
gathering the smallest of stars into heaps, 
sorting and labeling, then wrapping * 
in a soft cloud. 

“What are those stars fory” 

‘They are flower seeds to plant for Christ- 
mis.” 

Plant tflower-seeds in winter!” 


coarse substance the earth; and 


To be sure! remember you are in fairy- 
land, and it is the time now to raise flowers 
Sow one of the seeds yourself.” 

Clover took one, and dropped it on the 
floor of the cavern. Immediately there 
sprung up star-shaped flowers with spark 
ling white petals, and they grew so fast that 
in a moment they reached above her head 
in drooping branches. 

“What would Christmas be without our 
beautiful lilies!’ exclaimed the little fairy 

Then they passed immense heaps of snow 


| guarded by smart sentinels with wands of 


| 
| 


ice, 

“Ready for future use, you see, said the 
fairy, laughing; remember it at your next 
snow-storm below.” 

And here Clover saw dozens of little imp 
breezes like the one in her stocking, play 
ing in high glee about the sentinels, and 
seeming to be the least docile members of 
ihe fairy community. 

Next appeared the painters of frost-pic 
tures, tracing with diamond pencils designs 
of minature forests arid landscapes. Others 
were busy upon patterns of snow-crystals 
of every variety. The garland-makers fol 
lowed, twisting snowy blossoms and delicate 
ice-tendrils into graceful wreaths. 

Then the Queen announced that the sun 
had set, and Christmas Eve had begun 

“Go,” she said, “and freeze that golden 
sun into a silver moon,and change the fiery 
into ice-glittering stars, and bid 
upon the light the 


planets 
them shine 
pathway of the trost-fairies.” 

Two little messengers arose to obey her 
flying 
away towards sun and fiery 


earth, to 


commands, and each mounting a 
cloud, sped fust 
planets. 
forward a happy crowd waving graceful 
branches of the white lilies. 

These the bell-ringers,” 
fairy, nodding to Clover. 

“What are they going to do?” 
little girl, 

“To ring the Christmas bells, of course!” 

“Oh, do they really ring them here?” 

“Certainly, who ever heard of a Christ 
mis without bells?” 

“I,” said Clover, * 
home.” 

“It is time you did then; listen!” And 
then, at a sign from the Queen, the fairies 
danced, waved the branches and sung :— 


And then came pressing eagerly 


are said the 


asked the 


I never hear them at 


Come ye fairies, one and all 
Bring your spells, and work your charma, 
Listen to the Ice-Queen’s call, 
Sing away all earthly harms. 
For hearts are beating 
With Christmas greeting 
And clouds retreating 
From Christmas skies; 
And all earth's beauties 
And all life’s duties 


Are cestasies 


Trace your frost-pictures on the pane, 
Hang icicles on bush and tree, 

Send the white snow-tlakes once avain, 
Earth's robe of purity. 

Cover the rainbow-tinted flowers. 

Hide summer's radiance from the sight, 
That the home joys of Christmas hours, 
May shine in beauty’s perfect light. 

For eyes are glancing, 
And hope advancing, 
All life enhancing 

With sweetest smile. 
On baby fingers 
The daylight lingers 

All the while. 











Blow, northern wind from fields of ice, 
Ye cannot chill the firelight’s glow, 
Or any dixmal fears entice 
From regions of eternal snow 
“Tis best to bid the powers sleep 
And running brook and singing bird 
Be still: for through the silence deep 
The Baby's voice by Man is heard, 
That calls throughout the ages,— Peace” 
And then he sees the flower of Love, 
Blooming where strife and envy cease, 
In the celestial fields above, 
The fay are tipping, 
Their goblets -ipping, 
The frost is nipping, 
The world outside: 
Within the dances 
And merry fancies 
The cold detied. 
Ring the merry Christmas bells, 
Lily cups in branches swinging— 
Hark! the tinkling music swells, 
Sweetest news to mortals bringing. 

“Clover! Clover! It’s almost time to 
hang up the stockings! don’t you wonder 
what we shall have?” 

Clover started, and turning her head 
found herself at home in the kitchen, with 
Dicky’s arms around her neck, and Harry 
hanging on the back of her chair. Mother 
was setting the supper-table, and Aunt Judy 
still patching the jacket. Clover glanced 
at the familiar faces, then looked down at 
her coarse dress, wondering if she were the 


same little girl who had walked upon the 
clouds in fine array. But at that very mo 
ment she felt the magic veil thrown over 


her, the string of dewdrops clasped about 
her neck, and saw her dress spangled with 
strs. And though no one seemed to notice 
this magnificence, she knew it was real, and 
though no one semeed to hear it, there cer 
tainly floated once more to her the echo of 
the faries’ song :— 

“Ring the merry Christmas bells, 

* Lily-cups in branches swinging: 

Hark! the tinkling music swells, 

Sweetest news to mortals bringing. * 


In truth, that night the faries came to 
earth, and earth was changed to fairy-land 


Se ed 
“WOMEN PROTECT YOURSELVES.” 





Epirors JounNxau:—‘Women — protect 
yourselves” shouid be echoed over the coun 
try. I can testify from personal experience 
to the sense of security it gives one, when 
alone in the house,—to have a loaded pistol 
at hand and be conscious one knows how to 
use it should the need arise. 

A woman left exposed to 
danger of ruffian visits (as who is not’) 
ought to own av good revolver and to know 
how to load it, keep it in order, and shoot 


Who is ever 


straight on occasion, 

“Let me add,” savs the gentleman beside 
me, “that a good revolver is not one of the 
smallest caliber and lightest metal. Get one 
as heavy and jong-barreled as you can read 
ily handle; itis safer and surer, Have itof 
the “fixed ammunition’ pattern, loading 
with the metallic cartridges. Let it, if pos 
sible, have a bow-trigger euard—not a stub 
guard, which makes it hard to fire. And 
practise with it ull you can put the bullets 
“where they willdo the most good.” 

For the 
dread the noise of the discharge, 1 


who 
would 
say that it does not sound half as loud when 
you fire it off yourself, Neve: 


encouragement of those 


— , 
Nota ONE, 


| allow your weapon, loaded or unloaded, to 


point for an instant at any human being 
you do dot intend to kill. And when you 
must have more 
mercy for the man who attacks you than 
you would for a hyena or any furious wild 


shoot, aim low, and no 


beast. A. 
Canastota, N.Y. 


oe - 
A VISIT TO FLORIDA. 


Thinking some of your readers may like 
to hear from this Southern land, in the 
midst of their frosts and snowstorms, I send 
you a short letter which if welcome may be 
followed hereafter by a longer one. Leavy 
ing Boston on the afternoon of the 23d of 
Nov., we started for Savannah on board the 
steamer “‘Seminole,” which by the way is a 
most excellent bout, with the most obliging 
and careful of Captains, and an attentive 
stewards; had it been for the latter, 1 
we must have suffered, for a more 
ladies I Only 
iwo gentlemen were sick out of seventeen 


not 
fear 
seasick set of never saw. 
while every lady on board suffered very 
much. Gentlemen are surely not as sus 
We reached 
Savannah on Sunday at eight p. M., ‘after 
a very comfortable trip,” so the Captain 
told us, though it was very hard to make 


ceptable to motion as ladies, 


some Of us, Who had hardly been out of our 
berths since we started, that he 
spoke the truth, The only comfortable 
part I saw about it, Was walking out of that 
steamer on to dry land, and [ then and there 


believe 


| declared that never again would I take a 


sea trip. However, that is nearly two 
weeks since, and I begin to talk of return 
ing to Boston the same -way, So soon do 
we forget the trouble of the past. 

Tthink I was never so disappointed in 
any city as | was in Savannah; I had been 
led to think from all I had heard of it and 
from the steroscopic views I had seen of its 
lovely moss-covered and beautiful 
park and cemetary, that it was one of the 
most beautiful cities of the union, and it is 
called the Queen city of the South. But 
has narrow, dirty streets with poor, if 
side walk, and though many of the 


trees 


resi 
dence are large and atiraciive, the yards 
and gardens are walled in with brick walls 


ten or twelve high, which give the 


feet 
streets the appearance of being lined with 
prison yards, and you are only relieved 01 
the idea when you turn a 
yourself facing a large, handsome house 


core and find 
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The small park, or squares as they call them 
there, are the beauty of Savannah, 
and its only beauty to me Every 
squares cach way, one square is laid out for 
a public park; this is done, I am told, for 
the health of the city during the hot weath 
er. Forsyth Park, the park of the city, is 
really very beautiful. tt has lovely live 
oaks (which are evergreen), stately magno 
with their green, waxy looking leaves, 


great 
iwa 


lias, 


THE WOMAN'S 


| down to so nice a point and every one treat- 


and the grey moss of the country hanging 


in heavy festoons over all, vives an almost 
fairy-land appearance to the place. 
are pleasant seats about, and the dense foli 
age must give a very grateful shadein a hot 
I was sorry not to be able to 
the beauties of which we 
but I have that for my 


summer day. 
visit the cemetary, 
hear so much of, 
next visit. 

It strikes us Northerners a little strangely 
at first, to see the police of the city dressed 
in the rebel uniform, with revolvers at their 
side. It isn’t a pleasant feeling that comes 
over you, and you wonder if all is har- 
monious Within as it is apparently t.withou 
{ feel as if we could afford to be very gen- 
erous toward all our Southern friends, for 
they must have had many a bitter pill to 
swallow. 

On Monday, at four vp. M., we found our- 
selves seated in a very comfortable car, the 
only noticeable feature of which was a spit- 
Them Southerns don't 
spare We had two very nic 
sleeping-cars attached to our train, and, al- 
though I have heard so much about the in 
conveniences of traveling in the South, es- 
pecially in coming to Florida, as far as I 
could observe, the cars were as comfortable 
and well furnished as ours at the “Hub,” as 
[ tind they all call Boston here. We found 
the cars sparsely filled with northern peo- 
ple bound for all parts of Florida, but most- 
ly for Jacksonville and the St. Johns River. 
Every one’s head quarters seems to be Jack- 
sonville, and it is easy to see Why that should 
be so, When you know that that is the only 
place in Florida where you can get soil and 
water communication together with the 
comforts and luxuries of a northern market. 

We were not going with the crowd of 
health-seekers, although our object was the 
We proposed tp take Florida in 
and Lake City was our first: stop- 
ping place. It was like leaving the last bit 
of home, when we said good-bye to our 
friends who had sailed with us from Bos- 
ton, strangers when we started, but feeling 
like old friends when the time for 
came. I remarked to one young lady from 
Grantville, Mass., who was going on to St. 
Augustine, that although we came to Flor- 
ida strangers, I felt that we should have a 
good many friends through the 
state when we all separated. 

It was five A. M. when we reached Lake 
City, dark as night and a pouring rain, 
Our first question on getting out was: 


toon at every seat. 
tobacco 


same, 
course, 


seattered 


Hiow far to the hotei’” 
The answer, ‘‘Half a mile. Sah.’ 
‘Any carriage here*” 


No, Sah! not des mornin’, rain too hard 


anybody hey're.” 


spect 
Can vou get us a carriage?’ 

‘Yes, Sah, spect IT ken if you gist wait.” 

That we and mac 

ourselves as comfortable as possible in the 

little waiting-room, which seemed as 

gage-room also. We had not 


seemed forced to do 


bag- 
long to wait, 
came, a real Florida 
Yes, they called it so, 
the curtains hung in tatters and 
to and fro, keeping up a constant 
which might 


for soon the carriage 
earringe, Covered? 
though 
swing 
have been very agreea 
ble ina hot summer day, but which certain- 
ly was not, under the circumstances. How 
the rain poured, and how it came in upon 
us from every crack and corner! No place 
seemed more welcome than the parlor 
of the Thrasher House, with its bright, 
open fire, which greeted us after our rainy 
ride. We waited upon by a 
bright-looking colored boy, who showed us 


breeze 


ever 


were soon 


to a large, pleasant room, opening from a 
broad veranda on the first floor. We found 
the room comfortably furnished, with car- 
pet and closet, which are luxuries in Flori- 
da Here too we found a bright fire burn- 


ing on the hearth, although the day was 
warm. The themometer stood seventy in 
the shade, though we have had colder 


Weather since then, when the mercury went 
down to forty-two. But it staid there only 
tor a few hours, rising to sixty at noon of the 
same day. 

The climate here seems very pleasant to 
me, and very delightful when I read that in 
Massachusetts you have had it only two 
zero. It is so long since we have 
seen a daily paper that I feel as if almost 
anything might have happened to dear, old 
and we not know it. Five 
oid are our latest home news, and much can 
happen in tive days. 

I will write in my next, 
people. products, &¢. There is much heré 
Of interest to every stranger 
| shall find it so throughout Florida. 

E. M. C. M. 


16, 1875. 


apnove 


Boston. 


Lake Flovida, Dee. 
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fam glad to know that there is one 
the wisdom (7%) of 


Obliged to fold his ticket just four times, 


per- 
son who can see 


&e &e. Why, if all the minutie of polit 
tows. life and government have to be brought 


an | 
rhere 


{ 


parting | 


| dying: 


{ 


days | 


| 
of the place, its 


and I suppose | 


being | 


| control the 


ed as a kKnave, what a life this will be. 
how laborious and expensive! 
Steerforth” 
Without being familiar with the law 
writing of. 
and spoke 
judgment in 


and 


I was 
I was fully acquainted with it, 
from my own standpoint of 

regard to it. Since then | 
have heard some of our ablest politicians 


seems to infer that | spoke 


and professional men ridicule this same law | 


severely—as though a corporation could not 
vote of their employees outside 
of the prescribed hundred feet as firmly as 
inside the hundred feet! This political wire 
pulling and money control of every thing in 
life is disgraceful to an independent people. 

If 1 could vote I would like to see the per 
son Who could control my vote folded 
not felded, within or beyond a hundred feet 
of the polls. I think the feminine charac- 
ter is more decided and individnal in all 
that it, believes to be right, 
men vote there would be fewer feminine 
votes sold—even for anew dress—than mas- 
culine votes for a glass of whiskey. 

I should think employees would want the 
perfect freedom of their vote to put in pow- 
era Class who would not cripple them with 
wrong influence, and any attempt to control 
them thus ought to meet with co-operative 
or at least individual, rebellion 
comes through independence of judgment 
and it seems to me that one’s vote should be 
the last act of freedom to sell. BETH. 
Cal, 


San Francisco, 
Se 
AN UNEXPECTED HONOR. 

Lam pleased to have noted that the Annual 
Meeting of the Suffrage Association was a 
success, A movement that can rally to its 
support as much of the ability of the na- 
tion as it seems to have done is in a fair way 
to victory. It seems that side by side with 
Mrs. Livermore, 
the pioneers, were seen bishops and laymen, 
politicians and statesmen all coming togeth- 
er for a single aim, to advance the 
Equal Rights. Thus, as year by year the 
band of Suffrage agitators meet, they find 
their ranks increasing. While some fall by 
the way others rise to take their places, and 
thus the work goes on. I think at times as 
I see so many who stand high in the honor 
and confidence of the nation, bearing the 
cross of an unpopular cause, that its. tri 
umph cannot be so far away after all; but 
then on the other side, IT cannot ignore the 
immovable mass of prejudice, Conservatism 
and ignorance that stand like a wall in our 


cause of 


and could wo- | 


Progress 


Lucy Stone and others of | 


way. When Bishop Haven called the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association to order | 
there, it is probable that a majority of his 


Education is 
old) prejudices are 
even the churches are slowly 
penetrated with liberalism, and some one of 
these days, perhaps, the 
take the leaders. 

I have forgotten my subject. 1 
with the intention of thanking the Associa 
tion for the high honor conferred of a place 


church reprobated his act 
spreading, one by one 
being 
masses will over 


began 


on its Executive Committee, To be placed 
inthe same list with such men as Gov 
Chamberlain and ex-Congressmen Elliott, 


Cutler and a host 
names will go down to his 
tory as among the truest of the 


with such women as Mrs. 
of others whose 
leaders, is 


noe common honor, and one that IT fear is 
iy deserved. Permit me to hope that 1 
may never dishonor such company Lac 


cept the honor, pledging myself anew to the 
cause of Equal Rights and willing to do my 
utmost to advance our Common purpose, 
There is that 1] would much 
rather have seen so honored. | referto Mr 
A. P. MeCombs, of Havre de 
whom high having 
been the first to advocate in’ his paper, the 
cause of Equal Rights in Maryland. When 
ever this State strikes the last vestige of the 
“Subjection of Women” from its codes. he 
will deserve at least a share of the 


one hame 
Grace, to 


belongs the honor of 


honor of 
a pioneer. 

Here in Maryland we 
Just now all other 
to the effort to wrest the State Government 
from the thieves, who have made its official 
positions sononymous with dishonesty, An 
exciting Canvass has ended in an election 
carried by fraud and violence which Louis 
iana under Warmonth or New York under 
Tweed could not have equalled, to be fol 
lowed by a still more bitter contest before 
the courts and the Legislature. While there 
is little room for doubt, that present com- 


have little 
ideas have 


to report 


given away 


plications will cast our vote next year fora | 


Republican for President, the 
Movement is in abeyance. 

We have plenty ready and willing to ad 
mit that it is all right, ready to accept it if 
but not ready to raise a 
tinger to help on the good cause. Perfectly 
ready to be carried to the heaven of Equal 
Rights flowery beds of We 
have very few of those who are willing ‘to 
tight to win the prize, or sail through blood 
dy seas.” 

While 


it Comes to pass, 


“on ease. 


waiting, in hope for a success that 


perhaps few of us will ever see: an inci- 
dent sometimes occurs to cheer us on.  Min- 
nesota has opened her ballot boxes to wo 


men for school officials. When they cast 


avote for a school superintendent. they 
for Governor. 

tight 
Perhaps success may be near 


Let us labor 


a vote 


cannot long be denied 

Wrong is but temporary 
all futurity. 
er than it seems. 


is for 


on as though 


Suffrage | 


JOURNAL: 


{ and taxed for 


stata SATURDAY, JANUARY, 


1876. 








We were sure of success to-morrow, and it 
cannot be long delayed. 
Joun A. Carnoun. 
Wariich, Ceeil, Co, Me 
“oe 
EQUALITY FOR WOMEN. 
Must Woman shoulder the musket, resp 


the shovel and carry the hod, in order te en 
joy equality with man? 

We notice, in a late issue of the Christian 
Tustructor, a Communication entitled “New 
York correspondence,” relating to the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention recently held in 
that city, in which the correspondent says, 


us an argument against Woman Suffrage. 
that ‘Equality in everything would compel 


Woman to shoulder the musket, grasp the 
shovel and carry the hod, as well as exer 
cise the ballot.” 

In reply to this we would say that the 


right of Suffrage is, not in the least, depen 
dent on the voters capacity of fighting. 
Quakers have full rights of suffrage, and 
are not required to go to war, on account 
of their religious principles. The law re 
quires “all male citizens be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
to war when called upon. 
But able-bodied and under forty-five years 
of age are not all the men that vote. Men 
over forty-five years of age and men physi 
cally unable for service full rights of 
Suffrage. And young men between eigh- 
teen and twenty-one years of age are not al- 
lowed to vote, I herefore, until the laws 
make the right of Suffrage dependent on 
the voters fitness for war, 
needs no answer. 

The children must be taken care of while 
the fathers fight. This is fully as necessary 
to the welfare of the government as service 
in the field, and Woman should not be de 


able-bodied 


years,” to go 


have 


that argument 


| 
| 
| 





prived of Suffrage because it is her duty to | 


keep the family, instead of going into ac 
tive service. The one duty is as important 
as the other, and both shonld be rewarded. 
Thus we see that the law does not make the 


right of Suffrage dependent on the voters | 


fitness for war, and a woman has as much 
right to vote as a Quaker, a man over forty- 
five years of age, or a man physically una- 
ble to go to war, 

Having shown that “equality in every- 
thing does not compel woman to shoulder 
the musket,” we think that this equality in 
the right of Suffrage would not ‘compel 
her to grasp the shovel and hod.” If she 
has the physical strength “to grasp the 
shovel and carry the hod.” let her do so by 
all means if she will, and, if she does the 
work as well as her brother, let her receive 
the same pay. But the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage does not compel her to do so 
any more than Man’s right of Suffrage com- 


pels him to earn his bread in any particular 
Woman Suffrage | 


The 
that woman subject to the 
the State and of the United States 

the support of the State and 

Government, should 

making of laws, 


wily. advocates of 


believe being 


laws of 


have a 
a princi 
but whic 


she 


Federal 


voice in the those 


ple pertectly fair and h does 
that any necessarily 
‘grasp the shovel or carry the hod 


just, 
not require woman 

Again, this correspondent says: 

“Our adroit lady orators are careful never 
on the platform to quote from their Bibles. 
They avoid the apostle Paul as though he 
was a heretic. Do, dear ladies, in) your 
next Convention, give us an exposition of 


such passages as Ephesians 5: 23. ‘For the | 


the wife.’ 

uncalled for. We 

wenen: uly men quote a 
Bible in political Con 

because they yf ened 


husband is the head of 
This fling is entirely 
don't think that 
great deal from the 
the 


ventions, are 


duties of men in 
the 


in this passage. 


regard to the 
Bible treats very little. 
Paul, Was spe aking of the 
duty of Woman in regard to her husband. 
The Convention was discussing her duty to 
the We suppose this correspondent 
would hardly say that the 
no demands upon Woman which she 
fulfil, whether married or unmarried. 
is as much the subject of the 


rights and 


State. of which 


State 


must 


She 


government, 


her property is taxed the same, after as be 
fore marriage. Therefore we think that 
even if ‘the husband is head of the wife.” 


the government is head of the husband and 


her loyalty to the government still con 
tinues 
Pauls exhortation was concerning wo 


man's duty to her family not to her govern 
ment. It would be as applicable to quote 
“For the head of the wife.” 
when discussing Woman's Rights and du- 


husband is 


ties to the government, as it would have 
been for our forefathers, when framing the 
“Declaration of Independence, that grand 


protest against ‘taxation without represen 
tation,” the very evil which Woman Suf- 
fragists are fighting, to have quoted the 
| 25th verse. “Husbands love your wives.” 
They were not discussing the rights and 
duties of man to his wife, but his rights 
and duties in regard to the State. It can- 


not be denied that the government has 
Claims upon Woman as well as her family; 
besides, being wife and mother, she is also a 
citizen, made such by the government. And 
shall she not claim the inalienable right of 
a citizen—Suffrage ” 

Omaha, New, Mary G CHARLETON. 
de 

One reason why no more pronounced re- 
vival is apparent in this vicinity is the mul 
tiplicity of other interests engaging the 
minds and time of Christian people.—Zivn's 
Herald 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Perry Davis’ 


Vegetable 


Pain-Killer 





HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY | 


OF CLIMATE, AND BY ALMOST 
EVERY NATION KNOWN TO 
AMERICANS. 


It is almost the constant companion and estimable 
friend of the missionary, and the traveler on jsea_ and 
land, and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers 


without it. It has been 


Before the Public Over Thirty 
Vears, 


and has a wider and better reputation than any other 
At this pe- 
riod there are but few unacquainted with the merits 
of the Pain-Killer. But 
iment, they know but little 


proprietary medicine of the present day, 


while some extol it as a lin- 
of its power in easing 


pain when taken internally; while others use it inter 


nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 


its healing virtues when applied externally. We 


therefore wish to say to all that it ix equally success- 


ful whether used internally or externally: and it 


stands to-day unrivaled by all the great catalogues of 


family medicine. It is sufficient evidence of its vir 


tues ax a standard medicine to know ‘that it is now 


used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con 


stantly increasing. No curative agent has such wide 


spread sale, or gives such universal satisfaction 
After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
virtues 


unqualified testimonials to it- from persons 


of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first ability recommend it as a most effec 
tual preparation for the extinction of pain, It ix not 
only the best remedy ever known for 

Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c.,, 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 


complaint, itis a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency 


and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 


and other hot climates. it has become the standard 


medicine for all sach complaints, as well as Dyspep 


sia, Liver ¢ and other kindred disorders 
For 


matic 


ompiaints, 


Coughs and Colds, Canker. Asthma, and Rheu 


difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua 


ble medicine. The Pain-Killer is 


A Purely Vegetable Compound, 


and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is 


a perfectly safe medicine. even in the most unskillful 


hands. For Summer Complaint. or any other form of 


bowel disease in children or adults, it is an almost 


certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than any 
other known remedy, ot 
Africa 


disease is more 


the most skillful physician. 
In India, and China, where this most dreadful 
or less prevalent, the 
considered by the natives, as well as European resi 


dents in those climates, a sure remedy 





Pain-Killer is | 


The PAIN-KLLLER is sold by all the Drugyist= and 


Dealers in Family Medicine 


Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1, 


PERRY DAVIS.i& SON, 





MANUFACTURERS &' PROPRIETORS, 


136 HIGH STREET, 


Providence, R. I- 
2wi 
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ee 
DECALCOMANIE, 


or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
nd beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
They are Heads, Landaca es, Animals, 
Autumn Leaves, Comic Gisures, be 





<>: 


100 ase'td pu tures, 50 cts, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, 


They can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate a 
mivet beaatiful painting. _ 5 be nae ifui GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. i, 60 for 60 cts. epi Ww 

Address J 


nteds 
. L. PATTEN : to. 162 Ww illiam Street, New York. 


SUI GENERIS. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘si UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONL American Organs ever awarded any medaj 


in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide 





sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in Amertea as well as 
Europe. Outof bundireds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sen: free). 
on having a Masen & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for thia 
reason “ST try very hard to sell something else, 
with most important improve- 
NEW $ TYLES ments ever made, ew 
o and Combination Stops. Superb 
Sieee and other Cases of new — 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


quisite combination of these instruments. 
Organs sold for cash ; ot 

EASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
CATAL 0 rented until rent pays for the organ. 

and Circulars, with full partic- 
CATA OGUES ulars, free. Address yt id 

TAL ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, 

TON; 2% Union Square, NEW YORK; or a & & a. 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 
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A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 










A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


/ 
A Preparation 


/ Free from irritating matter. 


| 


| 









BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 
The Cocoarse holds, in a liquid torm, | | 
| a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoa-snut Oil, 
prepare d expressly for this purpose. | 
Noot! wr compound posse sse sthe pe cue 
| liar properties which so exactly suit the | 
various conditions of the human hai. 


It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It «ffords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


|  Itis the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 





DIRECTIONS. 








Avyoly with the hand, or a soft brush, 
| every other day .or a> often as the case 
Jimay require. rubbing it thoroughly into | | 

{ roots of the lair, 

To remove Dandruff. Scurf, &c..wash 
the head with it ENE Tas KALLISTON, | 
ruy dry with : vel, and apply the) 

| Cocontas os acto | 
| 

® PpRErARED ONLY BY 1 
JOSEPIL BURNETT & CO. | 
BOSTON. | 
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A, according to eg of Congress, in the year 
Jorara Boase Co., im the Clerk's Olas 
strict Court of the. Distric tof Massa 


POND'S| 













Hear: for i will speai: 0; excellent things.™ 





CURES 


Plies—Blind or Bleed- 


ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
p ’ from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
iy OND $ Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, ac. Congestions, 
EXT RACT Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery 4 Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye@a 


Lhe Peoples’ | lids. Inflammatton of the Ova, 
Remedy, for, Mes. Vaginal Leucorehea. 
internal and Varicose Veins. Sere 


External Use. | pgs. 





PoND: Ss $ EXTRACT isforsalel yy all First-class 
Druggists and recomme nded by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who, bas ever 


used it. 
ieee ntainin, History and Uses mailed free 
pplication, if n >t found at your Drugyist’s 


POND'Ss EXTRACT co., 


New ¥ ork and London, 
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Y WOMEN PRACTICE LAW IN WISCON- 
SIN SUPREME COURT! 


This is a problem which has been given 
our Supreme Court judiciary to solve, and 
the public will await their verdict and opin- 
ion with much interest. 

On Tuesday morning Miss Lavinia Good- 
eli, of Janesville, appeared before the Su- 
preme Court with an application for ad- 
mission to its bar, and a written argument 
to enforce the same. 

Miss Goodell was admitted to the Wiscon- 
sin bar by his Honor, Judge Conger, at 
Janesville, more than a year ago, after the 
usual examination, and has since been en- 

ged in the practice of her profession. 
Toving a case in the Supreme Court, she 
found it necessary to make application for 
admission, and learning that there was a 
difference of opinion among the learned 
judges as to her right to be admitted, she 
came prepared to argue the case, should ne- 
cessity require. Hon. I. C. Sloan, the As- 
sistant Attorney General, appeared with 
Miss Goodell, and in her behalf motioned 
her admittance, read her petition and argu- 
ment, and enforced the same with his usual 
eloquence, vigor and sound logic. We pub- 
lish Miss Goodell’s petition in full, as fol- 
lows: 

State of Wisconsin—Supreme Court.—In the matter 
of the application of Miss R. Lavinia Goodell, for 
license to practice as attorney in said Court. August 
Term, 1875. 

To ae Honorable ; the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
‘ n; 

Now comes your petitioner, Miss R. La- 
vinia Goodell, a resident of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, over twenty-one years of age, and 
presents to your Honors the certificate of 
A. W. Baldwin, Clerk of the Circuit Court 
of the Twelfth Judicial Circuit of the State 
of Wisconsin, stating that at a term of said 
Court, begun and held at the Court Hofise, 
in the city of Janesville aforesaid, on the 
17th day of June, A. D. 1874, your petition- 
er was examined in open Court; and that, 
it appearing that she was a resident of the 
State of Wisconsin, more than twenty-one 
years of age, of good, moral character, and 
possessed of ‘sufficient legal knowledge and 
ability, she was duly admitted by said Court 
asan attorney and counselor-at-law; and 
moves your Honors that an order of this 
honorable Court may be entered granting a 
license to your petitioner to practice as an 
attorney in said Court. 

Your petitioner respectfully suggests that 
the only question involved in her case—if 
indeed there be any question at all—is, 
whether the fact of her being a woman dis- 
qualifies her, under the laws of Wisconsin, 
or the rules of this honorable Court, for 
receiving a license to practice as attorney in 
said Court; and claims that she is not so 
disqualified. 

The statute providing for the admission 
of attorneys reads as follows: 

“No person shall hereafter be admitted 
or licensed to practice as an attorney of 
any court of record in this State except in 
the manner herein after provided. 

“To entitle any such person to practice 
as an attorney in the Circuit Courts of this 
State, he shall be first licensed by order of 
one of the Judges thereof, made in open 
court, and no such order shall be made un- 
til the person applying for such license 
shall have first been examined in open 
court, by the judge thereof, or examiners 
by him appointed, as to his learning in the 
law and ability to practice as such attorney, 
nor, until such judge shall be satisfied that 
such person possesses sufficient legal knowl- 
edge and ability to entitle him to practice 
as such attorney, nor unless such person be 
a resident of this State, more than twenty- 
one years age, and of good moral char 
acter. H  ssidence and age must be m:ade 
to appear . his affidavit. 

“Any person licensed by order of the 
court, as provided by section two of this 
act, shall be entitled to practice as attorney 
in any court of record of this State, except 
the Supreme Court; and to entitle any per- 
son to practice as an attorney in the Su- 
preme Court, he shall first be licensed by 
order of such court.” Tay. Stat. lipp. 
1343-4. 

There is nothing contained in these pro- 
visions which can be so construed as to de- 
bar a woman from the privilege of ob- 
taining a license under them, unless it be 
the use of the masculine pronoun. But by 
statute, relating to the rules of interpreta- 
tion, it is provided that ¥‘every word im- 
porting the masculine gender only may ex- 
tend and be applied to females as well as to 
males,” Tay, Stats., [ p. 181. This rule of 
interpretation is followed in the construe- 

ion of all the statutes, and there appears 
no reason why it should not be applied to 
the particular statute under consideration, 
as well as to the statutes generally. It has 
been so applied to the statute providing for 
notaries public, and defining their duties; 
under which your petitioner has been ap- 
pointed and now holds the office of no- 
tary. 

Nothing appears then, in the laws of the 
State, tending to disqualify an applicant for 
admission in consequence of her sex. 

There appear among the rules of said 
court none modifying the statute of the 
State in this respect. 

Your petitioner can foresee no argument 
against granting her the license requested 
under the laws of Wisconsin and the rules 
of said court, excepting it be the one used 
in giving the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in the matter of the application 
of Myra Bradwell, Sept. 1869, viz: That 
the admission of women to the practice of 
law was without precedent, unknown to the 
Common Law, and not within the thought 
and intention of the Legislature at the time 
the statute providing for the admission of 
attorneys to practice was enacted. In giv- 
ing their opinion in this case, the learned 
judges say: 

It is to be further remembered that when our act 
was passed, that school of reform which claims for 
woman participation in the making and administer- 
ing of the laws had not then arisen, or if here and 
there a writer had advanced such theories, they were 
regarded rather as abstract speculations than as an 
actual basis for action * 
facts we are certainly warranted in sayiug that when 
the legislature gave to this Court the power of grant- 
ing licenses to practice law, it was with not the 
slightest expectation that this privilege would be ex- 
tended equally to men and women. Neither has 
there been any legislation since that period which 
would justify us in presuming a change in the legisla- 
tive intent. 





* * In view of these | 


Your petitioner claims that this argument, 
whatever may be said of its applicability to 
the case to which it was applied, is wholly 
inapplicable to the present case. The stat- 
ute of Illinois providing for the admission 
of attorneys was enacted in 1845, or earlier, 
as it appears in the revised statutes of 1845. 
The statute of Wisconsin above quoted was 
enacted in 1861, when progressive ideas 
concerning the enlargement of the sphere 
of Woman’s industries were more widely 
known and adopted, and so may reasonably 
be presumed to have been within the minds 
of the legislators, at the time of its enact- 
ment. But even if this were a question of 
doubt, further legislation in the State of 
Wisconsin clearly indicates that whatever 
the intention of the legislators in 1861 might 
have been—if other than that expressed by 
plain and unequivocal language—their sub- 
sequent intention has been to include wo- 
men in the provisions made for the admis- 
sion of attorneys to practice in all the courts 
of record in this State. By enactment 
passed in 1867 (ch. 17) women are admitted 
to every department, except the military, of 
the State Univesity, ‘under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as the Board of Re- 
gents may deem proper.” Tay. Stat. I, 
p. 521. This statute admits women to the 
law department of the State University, 
with the privilege of pursuing the course of 
study marked out for its students, and of 
graduating from that department. Wheth- 
er the clause, ‘‘under such regulations and 
restrictions as the Board of Regents may 
deem proper” gives said Board power to ex- 
clude women from the full legal course and 
the privilege of graduating, or not, it cer- 
tainly gives them power to allow to women 
students such full course of study and grad- 
uation, if they see fit to do so, Now, by 
statute passed in 1870, ‘‘All graduates of 
the Law Department” (of the State Univer- 
sity) ‘‘shall be entitled to admission to the 
bar of all the courts of this State, upon 
presentation to the judge or judges thereof, 
certificate of such graduation.” Tay. Stat. 
II, 1344. Thus,by express legislative enact- 
ment, women may be admitted to the bar of 
all the courts of the State of Wisconsin, by 
graduating from the law department of the 
State Uuiversity. Can it have been the in- 
tention of the legislature to give the Board 
of Regents of the State University the pow- 
er to admit women to the practice of law in 
the Supreme Court of this State, and at the 
same time to withhold that very power 
from the Supreme Court itself? Will this 
honorable Court decide that it is deprived 
by the legislature of the power of admitting 
women to its bar, while at the same time 
the Board of Regents of the State Universi- 
ty are endowed with that power, and can 
control the membership of the bar of this 
honorable Court under circumstances in 
which it cannot itself control it? 

Again, the statute provides for the admis- 
sion of attorneys from the State of Illinois 
and other States, under certain restrictions 
which do not apply to the question of sex. 
(See Tay. Stat. IL, pp. 1344-5, sections 39, 
40.) Accordingly women may be admitted 
to the bar of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
s.u from Illinois and other States in which 
tucy are now, or may hereafter become 
practicing attorneys. If the courts of other 
Stutes have a power to procure the admis- 
sion of women to the bar of this State, have 
nee its own Courts such power? 

Again, the constitution of Wisconsin 
(Tay. Stat. I. p. 113) provides for the con- 
duct of suits by a party or his attorney or 
agent. Under this clause of the constitu- 
tion no court would have the right or pow- 
er to refuse a woman as party or agent the 
right to conduct suit in court on her own 
behalf, or that of her principals. 

The matter of the application and refusal 
of Myra Bradwell being the leading case in 
apparent opposition to the claim of your 
a. will be briefly reviewed. (See 

egal News, Feb. 5, 1870.) 

Upon application made in 1869 to the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, Mrs. Bradwell 
was refused admittance, Oct. 6. 1869, on the 
sole ground that she was a married woman, 
and as such, under existing laws, was inca- 
pable of making contracts, Mrs. Bradwell 
filed a pointed brief, replying to the opinion 
of the court in a lengthy argument, the most 
pertinent point in which was that, by stat- 
utes enacted by the Legislature of Ilinois 
in 1861 and 1869, giving to a married wo- 
man the right to hold property in her own 
name, to control her own earnings, and to 
sue and be sued, the disabilities asserted by 
the court to exist had been removed, and 
could no longer form a barrier to her admis- 
sion to legal practice. The court, in giving 
its opinion upon the brief, while still deny- 
ing Mrs. Bradwell’s application, retreated 
from its former  position—thus virtually 
conceding Mrs. Bradwell’s point, and re- 
fused her application no longer on the 
ground of her disabilities as a married wo- 
man, but simply and solely on the ground 
of her beinga woman. The learned judges, 
while virtually admitting that nothing in the 
language of the statute precluded the admis- 
sion of women, laid down this rule: 

That, ‘‘in all other respects,”’ (aside from the limita- 
tions of the statute) ‘it is left to our discretion to es- 
tablish the rules by which admission to this office 
shall be determined. But this discretion is not an ar- 
bitrary one, but must be held subject to at least two 
limitations. One is, that the Court shall establish 
such terms of admission as will promote the proper 
administration of justice; the second, that it should 
not admit any persons or class of persons who are not 
interaled by the Legislature to be admitted, even 
though their exclusion is not expressly required by 
the statute.” 

No argument was made upon the first 
limitation enumerated, and the refusal to 
admit the applicant was based solely upon 
the second. 

None of the arguments urged in opposi- 
tien to the claim of Mrs. Bradwell for ad- 
mission apply to the case now presented by 
your petitioner. Your petitioner is not a 
married woman, and under no disabilities. 
But even if she were married, the recent 
Legislature of Wisconsin, giving to marri- 
ed women the right to control their own 
property and earnings, and to sue and be 
sued, removes their disabilities to contract, 
as in the case of similar legislation in IIli- 
nois, and so remove the barrier supposed to 
have existed to their admission to legal prac- 
tise, (See Tay. Stat, II,, pp. 1195-6, and 
ch. 155, Laws of 1872.) 

The inapplicability to the case of your pe 
titioner, of the argument upon which the 


| A few doors from Tremont Street. 
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second refusal was based, has already been 
shown. 

One of the limitations to the discretion 
left by legislation to the Court, as specified 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, was ‘‘that 
the Court shall establish such terms of ad- 
mission as will promote the proper adminis- 
tration of justice.” No argument was made 
against the admission of women under this 
head, and your petitioner would respectful- 
ly submit that “the proper administration 
of justice” would be better promoted by the 
admission of women to the practise of law 
than by their exclusion for these reasons 
among others. 

1. That a class wholly unrepresented in 
courts of justice, can never obtain full jus- 
tice in such courts; and that when that 
class is so numerous as to include one-half 
the human race, the promotion of ‘‘the 
proper administration of justice” requires 
that they be represented. 

2. Thataunion of the peculiar delicacy, 
refinement and conscientiousness attributed 
to women, with the decision, firmness, and 
vigor of man, are not only desirable but 
necessary in promoting ‘‘the proper admin- 
istration of justice” in our courts, 

3. That in excluding women from the 
practice of law, an injustice is done the 
community, in preventing free and whole- 
some competition of the best existing tal- 
ent. 

4. That a great injustice is done to one- 
half the community, by shutting them out 
arbitrarily from an honorable and remuner- 
ative field of industry for which many of 
them have both taste and ability. 

Besidés the case of Mrs. Bradwell, the 
only apparently adverse decision to the 
admission of women to the practice of law, 
within the knowledge of your petitioner, is 
that of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who was re- 
fused admission to the Court of Claims, 
Washington, D. C., in 1874, solely on the 
ground of her disabilities as a married wo- 
man; an argument wholly inapplicable to the 
present case, as has already been shown. 
(See Legal News, May 23, 1874.) 

The following precedents are in favor of 
the admission of women :-- 

Iowa.—In 1869, Mrs. B. A. Mansfield was 
admitted to the bar of Iowa under a statute 
providing that ‘“‘any white male person” 
with the requisite qualifications, should be 
licensed to practice; by virtue of a statute 
providing that ‘‘words importing the mas- 
culine gender only, may be extended to fe- 
males;”’ and the court held that the affirma- 
tive declaration that male persons may be 
admitted, is not an implied denial of the 
right to females.” (See: Legal News, Feb. 5, 
1870; Mrs. Bradwell’s case.) 

Missouri, under a statute providing that 
“any person” possessing certain qualifica- 
tions may be licensed, admits women. 
(See case of Miss Barkaloo, in Legal Neves, 
Apa. 3 and Apr. 9, 1870.) Miss Barkaloo 
was also admitted to the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. 

Michigan, under a statute using the word 
“citizen” as the statute of Wisconsin uses 
“person,” admits women to practice. 

Maine, under a statute similar to that of 
Wisconsin, admitted Mrs. C. H. Nash to 
Supreme Court in 1872. (See Legal News, 
Oct. 26, 1872.) 

District of Columbia, Charlotte E. Ray 
was admitted, about 1872, on graduating 
from Howard University. 

Ohio, under a statute similar to that of 
Wisconsin, has, I learn, admitted a woman 
to practice. 

The Federal District Court of Illinois 
has admitted women. (See Legal Neves, 
May 28, 1874.) 

Illinois and Iowa have recently made leg- 
islative provision for the admission of wo- 
men, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

LAVINIA GOODELL, 

December 14, 1875. 

The Court reserved its decision. Chief 
Justice Ryan indicated by his remarks at 
the time of the application, that his opin- 
ion was adverse to granting the motion for 
Miss Goodell’s admission. The associate 
judges made no remarks. After reading 
the above apparently unanswerable argu- 
ments for the motion, the action of the 
Court, and if the motion is denied, their 
reasons for such denial, will be looked for 
with more than ordinary interest, not only 
by the legal profession generally, but by 
the public, as involving principles of inter- 
est to the whole commmunity. 

Wisconsin State Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club,—Monday, 


Jan, 3, at 7.30 Pp. M., Rev. D. A. Wassau will speak on 
“Social Texture.” 





The Woman Suffrage Club of South Boston will 
hold its regular meeting on Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, 
at 74% o'clock, in the upper hall, Cor. Dorchester and 
Third Streets. Mrs. Eleanor D. Hapgood will read a 
paper entitled “‘A Woman who wants to Vote.” All 


"interested are cordially invited to attend. 


The Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing at No. 50 Temple Place, on Friday, Jan. 7th, 3 p. 
mM. A. Bronson Alcott will speak on ‘Personal Puri- 
ty.”’ All are invited. 


’ ‘ al 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. liwl 


F | (ges SESS wecargy weer Mae 
Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. fwi 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., | 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 


" p .¢ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

r. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long cupariones in the ad uns 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. M., Wednesdays 





and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





“Unquestionably the best sustained 
work of the kind in the World.”’ 


Harper's Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The ever-increasing circulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular 
desires and needs. Indeed, when we think into how 
many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind.— Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine possesses for va- 
riety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary culture 
that has kept pace with, if it has not led the times, 
should cause its conductors to regard it with justifia- 
ble complacency. The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Some of the most popular of modern novels have first 
appeared as serials bh this Magazine. In all respects, 
it is an excellent periodical, and fully deserves its 
great success.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


TERMS : 

. 

Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, one year............ $4.00. 

$4.00 includes pre-payment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00 : postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supscripers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Complete Set of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, how com- 

rising 51 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 

y express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 
pervolume. Single Volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of Harper’s MaGazive has just been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitutes this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25. Sent postage prepaid. 

A series of papers under the title of ‘“The First Cen- 
tury of the Republic,” contributed by the most emi- 
nent American publicists, is now being published in 
HARPER's MAGAZINE. This series of over twenty pa- 
pers gives a comprehensive review of Progress during 
the century now closing, in every department of our 
national life. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











‘¢4 Complete Pictorial History of the 
Times’*—**The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paper in the Union.” 


Harper's Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

Harper's Weekly is the ablest and most powerful il- 
lustrated periodical published in thiscountry. Its ed- 
itorials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current events are full and 
fresh, and are prepared by our best designers. With 
a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at least 
half a million persons, and its influence as an organ 
of opinion is simply tremendous. The Weekly main- 
tains a positive position, and expresses decided views 
on political and social problems.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 2 . 

Its articles are models of high-toned discussion, and 
its pictorial illustrations are often corroborative argu- 
ments of no small force.—N. Y. Examiner and Chron- 
icle. 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inimita- 
ble cartoons help to mould the sentiments of the coun- 
try.—Pittsburg Commercial. : 

Harper's Weekly stands at the head of illustrated 
journals in the United States, in circulation, editorial 
ability, and pictorial illustration.— Ladies’ Reposito- 


ry. Cincinnati. 
ERMS ; 
; a 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 

HARPER’s WEEKLY, one year..............-- $4.00. 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U' 8, postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harprer’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 sa, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage sree. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supscripers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage free. 

Rack Numbers can be supplied at any time. F 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEERLY, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 
pense, for $7.00 each. A complete Set, comprising 
Nineteen Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5.25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY to the illustration of the Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HarveR & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





“A Hepository of Fashion, Pleasure, 


and Instruction.” 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The Bazar is edited with a combination of tact and 
talent that we seldom find in any journal; and the 
journal itself is the organ of the great world of fash- 
ion.—Boston Traveler. 

The Bazar commends itself to every member of the 
household—to the children by droll and pretty pic- 
tures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in end- 
less variety, to the provident matron by its patterns 
for the children’s clothes, to paterfamilias by its 
tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and luxuri- 
ous dressing-gowns. But the reading-matter of the 
Bazar is uniformly of great excellence. The paper 
has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside enjoy- 
ment it affords.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

In its way there is nothing like it. Fresh and trust- 
worthy as a fashion guide, its stories and essays, its 
poetry and squibs, are all invigorating to the mind.— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


TERMS : 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 

HARPER's BAZAR, One year................ $4.00. 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U. S. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, fo one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00 ; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztneE, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Bazar, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7.00each. A complete Set, comprising Eight Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per 
volume, freight at expense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in HARPER’s Ba- 
zaR to such illustrations of the Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition as may be peculiarly appropriate to 
its columns. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HAnrER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








N. Y. TRIBUNE, 
“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


The year 1876 promises to be crowded with more im 
portant and interesting occurrences thon any since the 
close of the war. We shall celebrate the one hun 
dredth anuiversary of our national birth with the 
most remarkable display of our arts and industries 
and the greatest concourse of visitors ever seen on the 
continent. We shall elect a new President under cir 
cumstances which threaten to make the political 
campaign peculiarly exciting. The House of Repre 
sentatives for the first time since the close of Mr 
Buchanan's term is under the control of the Demo 
cratic party, and it proposes to lay bare the secrets of 
the Administration now drawing to a close. Its 
course during the next six months will define the pol 
icy by which the Democratic party hopes to rule the 
country; while the action of the Republicans is likuy 
to determine whether the organization which tayeg 
the Union and freed the slave is to fall to pieces or 
enter upon a new career of usefulness. In the practi- 
cal work of government there are great abuses to be 
swept away, and many promixes to be put to the test 
In the settlement of the national finances the year 
may mark the crisis of our affairs. In religion jit 
promises to mark a great revival, and there are many 
signs that the relations of the Church to the Styte 
and particularly to the State schools, will provoke 
sharp discussion, and enter largely into politics, Ip 
trade, commerce and productive mdustry there are 
hopes that it will witness the long deferred revival 

n such a stirring and crowded period, Tug Try 
BUNE confidently appeals to its past record and its 
present performance, as constituting its claim for the 
continued regard of all old readers, and the sccession 
ef many new ones. No intelligent citizen can afford 
during such a year as 1876 to dispense with an inde- 
pendent newspaper, upon which he can rely for an 
unpartial record of events, undistorted by” partisan 
necessities or personal hates or ambitions. 

Tue TRIBUNE will maintain with the old fervor the 
old Republican principles of which it was the cham 
pion all through the American conflict, and it will re 
joice whenever those principles are victorious under 
the old banners, But it can never be the servant of 
caucuses or conventions; it must approve what it 
finds good in the acts and professions of either party, 
and apologize for the wrong-doings of neither, [np 
giving the news it endeavors to sct forth the trath. 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; in politics 
its great object is to elect honest men, whom the 
country knows and can trust; to secure hard money, 
Administrative reform, such economy in public affairs 
as the hard times compel from private citizens, and, 
as a consequence, lower taxes. Thus it found itself 
last fall, rallying the forces for the splendid hard 
money triumphs won by the Republicans and their 
allies in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and as earnestly 
striving to hold up the hands of an Administration in 
New York, which was busy fighting the Canal Ring, 
stopping leaks in the treasury, and lowering taxes 
In each case it found the people sustaining its posi 
tions, and it hopes to be so clearly right in its politi 
cal course through all the storms of 1876 as to win 
equal success, and command yet greater approval. 

One result of this policy of struggling for the tri- 
umph of honest men and sound principles, without be 
ing too much controlled by mere party names, has 
been that both parties find themselves forced to 
abandon some of the worst practices of the old caucus 
system, to put forward their best men, and to practice 
some of the reforms they preach. It may fairly be 
claimed that conscientious and independent voters 
have thus within two or three years gradually forced 
both parties up to a somewhat higher plane, and we 
may hope that the Centennial year will witness still 
greater improvement. 

Tue TRiBune will continue to labor for this end 
with the methods which have already comnrended it 
to popular favor. It will endeavor to combine the 
utmost candor with judicial fairness; will keep its 
columns free from personal wrangling; will waste no 
time in replying to the incessant attacks its success 
provokes from envious rivals, and as heretofore will 
reserve all its space for its readers’ interests. 

From those who believe such a journal a desirable 
visitor in their families, Tue TRIBUNE solicits a con 
tinuance of the favor it has so conspicuously enjoyed 
in the past. During the years 1874 and 1875 the posi 
tion assigned it long ago by foreign critics, as ‘the 
leading American newspaper” has come to be gener 
ally reeognized, and its circulation has been greater 
than at any previous period in its history. It has won 
this position by the closest watchfulness and the most 
lavish expenditure to procure the freshest intelligence, 
the most complete reports, the most interesting letters 
and essays, and the ablest work in every department. 
Its staff includes the most accomplished men in the 

»rofession, and among its outside contributors itnum 
ers any of thie most eminent men in the country. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS—POSTAGE FREE. 
DAILY—To mail subscribers, per year, postpaid 10.00 
SEMI-WEEKLY—One copy, one year, 104 numbers 

postpaid. .. 3.00 
Five copies, one year............ ooeeee IRM 
Ten copies, one year (and one extra)... .25.00 











WEEKLY—one copy, one year, 52 issues, 2.00 


Five copies, one year—5S2 issues.......... 7.50 
Ten copies, one year................ .- 12.50 
Twenty copies, one year................ 22.00 


Thirty copies, one year ................ 30.00 

Any person sending a club of ten or more subscri 
bers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty or 
more to a Semi-WEEKLY. 

To clergymen, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE wil! be sent 
one year for 1.50; THe Semi-WerKLY for 2.50, and 
THE Datry for 9. 

All remittances at senders’ risk, unless by Draft on 
New York, Postal Order, or in Registered Letter. 

The papers will be addressed to each subserber if 
pe ; and are always mailed from the oftice post 
paid. 

Local Agents wanted in every town where there are 
none already, to whom special and liberal induce 
ments are offered. 


, For posters, specimen copies, and further particu 
ars, 
Address Tue TripungE, New York. 


10 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., LawrENcE, KANSAS. 

&®~ Collections throughout the West a specialty 

rr 
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~ UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS. 


OF THE 








Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever wil! 
be put upon the market, that n so short a time will 
gain such immense popularity and success as has this 
machi ne, and all because it is so SIMPLE, EASY TO RUN, 
and will do aL. kinDs of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without firs/ exam 
jning it. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 
runs without noise, and is adapted to both Family and 


Manufacturing purposes. 
Special Inducements to agents. 
WEE 


all 
cD SEWING MACHINE C0O., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
5wl JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


ai Established 1846. __ 
aaa 
R. MARSTON &'CO’S 
DINING ROoMmMSsS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or We ek. 
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